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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


CHATEAUBRIAND S WORKS. " 
Aben-Hamet, the Last of the Abencerages: a 
Romance. By the Viscount pe Cia- 
- PEAUBRIAND. Translated from the French. 
12mo. pp. 221. London, 1826. Treuttel, 
Wurtz, and Co. 
RLTIREMENT or dismissal from the office of 
French minister has afforded M. de Chateau- 
briand an opportunity to complete some works 
he has had long in hand, and to revise others 
which have been long before the public, so 
‘as to furnish a complete collection of them, 
in twenty-five or twenty-seven octavo vo- 
lumes: for this collection a French book- 
seller has, we believe, agreed to give the 
author the immense sum of £12,500; and 
such is the popularity of M. de Chateaubri- 
and, that it is thought their value, in the fair 
way of trade, has not been over-rated. That 
at least the bookseller himself thinks so, is 
evident from the terms of the prospec‘us. 
The publisher of the works of M, de Cha- 
teaubriand, says,—‘ he’ will not have, in this 
instance, to fear being taxed with hyperbole, 
in stating that this collection is looked for by 
the whole of Europe; that its publication is 
an event which will resound to posterity ; 
and that a monument of more universal inte- 
rest has seldom been raised to the glory of 
letters.” Had any person but a Frenchman 
written this, he would have been laughed at; 
and yet we are told that ‘these are facts 
which admit of no dispute.’ 
We do not deny that M. Chateaubriand is 
4 man of talents, though he is more indebted 
for his literary reputation to his political in- 
tngues, which kept him constantly before the 
public, than to any peculiar merit his writ- 
ings possess, By turns the flatterer of Bona- 
parte and the Bourbons, he contrived to live 
in France under the two dynasties, though 
he would, we firmly believe, have sacrificed 
either, had his counsels not been over-ruled. 
n France, and under the Bourbons, where, 
20d knows, liberty, and even liberality, might 
“ their habeas in any court of Christendom, 
oo $0 ultra in his opinions, that it became 
sary at Once to hurl him from power ; 
rae + Taipan be a greater bigot, or a greater 
a “a even Charles X., that would restore 
; tt: he is, however, one of the 


valnest of God's creatures, and, like the fly 
his ruling vice: ambition and 


- the wheel, thinks that the dust knocked 
P ‘eC done by himself. This is apparent 
*om his preface, an extract from which we 
aubjoin :— 


‘ 
I have undertaken to write the Memoirs 


of | 
my own Life; that life has been a very | 


restless one, 


umes: } 4 , ; 
3; I have lived in the huts of savages, 





I have crossed the seas several | 


and in the palaces of kings, in camps and in 
cities. A traveller in the plaius of Greece, a 
pilgrim at Jerusalem, I have been seated 
amid all sorts of ruins. I have witnessed 
the disappearance of the kingdom of Louis 
XVI., and the extinction of the empire of 
Bonaparte; I shared the exile of the Bour- 
bons, and I announced their feturn. Two 
weights, which seem attached to my fortune, 
have made it rise and fall successively in an 
equal proportion; I am taken, I am left, and 
IT am taken again; I am stripped one day, 
and the next I have a mantie thrown over 
me, in order to be stripped of it again. I 
am so accustomed to these squalls, that in 
whatever port I arrive, I only look upon 
myself as a navigator who must shortly put 
to sea again, and therefore form no per- 
manent establishment on land. Two hours 
were all that [ required to quit the ministry, 
and to transfer the keys of the hotel to its 
succeeding occupant. 

‘Whether I am to regard it as a matter of 
regret or congratulation, the fact is certain, 
that my writings have given their colour to 
a great number of writings of my own time; 
for the last five and twenty years my name 
is mixed up with the movements of social 
order; it is connected with the reign of Bo- 
naparte, with the restoration of Christian 
worship and of the legitimate monarchy, and 
with the foundation of the constitutional mo- 
narchy. One set dislikes me personally, but 
preaches my doctrines, and seizes my po- 
litical views, distorting them to its own pur- 
poses; another would have no objection to 
my person, if I would separate it from my 


principles. Afiairs of the greatest importance 


have passed through my hands; I have 
known personally almost all the kings, al- 
most all the men, both ministers and others, 
who have made a figure in my time. Atthe 
beginning of my career I was presented to 
Louis XVI.—I saw Washington, and I have 
again fallen back finally on what lam now 
witnessing. On several occasions Bonaparte 
threatened me with his wrath and his power, 
and yet he was attracted by a secret inclina- 
tion towards ime, as I in my turn felt an in- 
voluntary admiration of the points of great- 
ness in his character. IL, might have been 
every thing in his government had I wished 
it; but he always failed to secure me, by 


giving the reins to bis favourite passion and 


hypocrisy. 
‘ Vicissitudes of this kind, which have at- 
tended my career ever since the termination 


'of an unhappy childhood, will, perhaps, 
diffuse some degree of interest over my Me- i, . 
under the political system which was then 


moirs. The works now collected will serve 


as the ‘ proofs and illustrations’ of these Me- 


. ~ . . ” ! 
moirs. From the previous reading of them 











may be known what I have been, for they 
include my whole life. Readers, who are 
fond of this kind of study, will compare the 
productions of my youth with those of my 
present age; there is always something to 
be gained by these analyses of the buman 
mind. 

. ‘I think I neither deceive myself, nor 
judge my own character with too much par- 
tiality, in stating my impression on reading 
over these works for the purpose of correct- 
ing then; that there are in them two senti- 
ments predominant: the love of a religion 
of charity, and a sincere attachment to pub- 
lic liberty. Even in the Historical Essay, 
amidst numberless errors, both these senti- 
ments are distinguishable. If this remark is 
just, if I have combated every where and at 
all times in favour of the independence of 
men and of religious principles, what have I 
to fear from posterity ? it may forget me, 
but it will not curse my memory. 

‘My works, which are a faithful history 
of the last thirty wonderful years, present, 
along with what is past, sufficiently clear 
views of what is to come; I have predicted 
a great deal, and there will remain behind 
me undeniable proofs of what I have fruit- 
lessly announced. I have not been blind ta 
the future destinies of Europe; I have never 
ceased to repeat to the old governments 
which were good in their t-me, and had their 
share of renown, that they had no choice, but 


either to settle themselves into constitutional 


monarchies, or to be swallowed up ina re- 
public; a military despotism, which is what 
they might secretly wish for, would not, in 
the present day, have an existence of any 
duration. 

‘Europe, compressed between a new world 
completely republican, and an ancient em- 
pire completely military, which has started 
up suddenly in the midst of the repose of 
arms,—Europe, I say, requires more than 
ever to understand her situation, in order to 
take measures for her salvation. If with in- 
ternal political errors be mixed up external 
ones, its decomposition will be completed 
more quickly: the cannon-shot, which is 
sometimes denied to support a just cause, is 
sooner or later obliged to be fired in a con- 
temptible one. 

‘Twenty-five years have passed away since 
the commencement of the present century. 
The men of twenty five, who are about to 
take our places, have known nothing of the 
last century ; have not collected its tradi-. 
tions; have not sucked in ifs doctrines with 
their mothers’ milk; have not been pursed 


predominant; ina word, have not come out 


of the bowels of the ancient monarchy, and 
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feel no other ‘interest in the past, than that 
which we take in the history of a people that 
has ceased to exist. The first looks of these 
generations sought in vain for legitimacy on 
the throne, that having been swept away 
seven years before by the revolution. The 
giant who filled the immense vacuuin which 
legitimacy left behind it, with one hand 
touched the cap of liberty, and with the 
other the crown: shortly after he proceeded 
to place them both on his head, and he 
alone was capable of supporting the double 
weight.’ 

The complete edition of M. de Chateau- 
briand’s works will contain all his published 
productions, and a few that have not yet 
seen the light—in France at least, including 
an historical Essay on Revolutions, an In- 
troduction to the History of lrance, Voyage 
to America, Travels in France and Italy, a 
tragedy, and a romance, entitled the Last of 
the Abencerages. 

That M. de Chateaubriand has his ad- 
mirers cannot be doubted, and indeed his 
writings are of that florid style which are 
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likely to captivate those who do not think the | 


most profoundly ; but his works can never be 
permanently popular. The production before 
us, the first of his collection of works issuing 
from the English press, Aben-Hamet, has, 
it appears, been written twenty years. 


poiling of Montezuma, and was accompanied quest of Grenada, invaded the possessions of 


by the gallant French youth, Lautrec, taken 
prisoner atthe battle of Pavia, so fatal to the 
hopes of Francis I. Fired with indignation 
at the idea that his sister should give that 
hand to an infidel which he destined for his 
new friend, Don Carlos required satisfaction 


(of Aben-Hamet, and to qualify him for 
ithe combat, gave him the accolade; they 


fought, when Aben-Iiamet disarmed one 
of the conquerors of Mexico. He was 
afterwards on the point of renouncing 
his faith, particularly when he saw Blanca 
kneeling in the cathedral, until some inscrip- 


tions in Arabic, in this place, anciently a | 


Moorish mosque, recalled him to his religion. 
Aben-Hamet is afterwards an unexpected 
guest, at a banquet given by Lautrec, at the 
Generalife, and here Lautrec, Aben-Hamet, 
and Don Carlos, successively sing some bal- 
lads, which have merit in themselves, and 
advance the story, particularly that of Don 
Carlos, which, with one of the best scenes in 
the romance, we quote :-— 

‘ Bright in his mail, with love and valour fired, 

The Cid, about to part for Affic’s war, 

Stretched at Ximena’s feet, as love inspired, 


| 
| 
| 





the unfortunate Abencerages, and_ put to 
death an ancient knight of that name, who 
attempted to defend the tombs of his forefa- 
thers.” 

‘“ Moor!" exclaimed Don Carlos, in- 
flamed with rage, “‘ know that I do not suffer 
myself to be interrogated. If 1 now possess 
the spoils of the Abencerages, my ancestors 
acquired them at the price of their blood, and 


_ to their sword only do they owe them.” 


| 
| 





Thus sung his parting to the sweet guitar: — | 


.§@My love hath said: go forth and meet the 


The 


story is extremely simple, and the dramatis | 


persone very few; the heroine, Blanca de 


Bivar, a descendant from the Cid, is a lady 
of eighteen, in whom every thing is $ fasci- | 


nation itself, her voice ravishing, and her 
dancing lighter than the zephyr.’ Besides, 
she directed a chariot like Armida ; would at 


Athens have been taken for Aspasia ; at Pa- | 


Fis, for Diana of Poictiers ; and in fact every 
where for a divinity, because,—* with the 
charms of a French woman, sie had all 
the passions of a Spaniard.’ Bianca's bro- 
ner, Don Carlos, was a 
Castilian, who had _ served 
nando Cortes, in the new world; she had 


Moor, 

Return victorious from the weil fought field ; 
Yes! I shali then believe thou canst adore, 

If, at my wash, thy love to honour yield !” 
‘ee Dien give to me my helmet and my spear! 

in bloody fight the Cid his love shall prove, 
Amidst the din of war the Moor shail hear 

His battle ery, my honour and my love !” 


*O gallant Moor, vaunt not thy tuneful strain, 
My song shall be a nobler theme than thine, 


| Ere long ‘twill become the folly of Spain, 


As one where love with honour doth com- 
bine. 


| *€Oft in my native vallies shall be heard 


high - minded . 
under FTerdi- | 


2 . . ! 
an admirer, a French officer, Lautrec, knight- 


ed by Bayard, who had of course every 
@rtue under heaven; but the real hero 
is Aben~Hamet, the last of the Abence- 
races who was driven from Spain, when 


Boabdil, the last King of Grenada. lost his | 


crown there. 
his family, settled near Tunis, was twenty- 


Ahben-Hamet, who had, with | 


two years of age when he resolved on a pil- | 


grimage to Spain; partly from curios.ty, but 
with a view to avenge 
family the wrongs heaped on one of his an- 
cestors. In Spain he saw the monuments of 
the Moors, particularly in Grenada; he 


was enchanted with the Alhambra and Ge- | 


neralife, and would have exterminated the 


op an individual ora. 


| 


Peninsula, because his countrymen had been | 


dispossessed ef so faira paradise; but he saw 
Blanca de Bivar, and, seeing, loved her; 
their affection was mutual, and nothing but 
the difference in wligion prevented their 
union. Fach, however, hoped that the other 
would give way; and three successive sum- 
mers did Aben-[famet visit Spain, in hopes 
hiss Blanca would acknowledge the true pro- 
whet. Itso happened that Don Carlos, the 
brother cf Blanca, returned from the des- 


| Hamet, springing up from the seat on which | 


ju the old Christians’ mouth Rodrigo’s name, 
Who uobly to inglorious life preferred 

His God, his king, his honour, and his flame. 

‘Don Carlos appeared so proud in singing 
these words, in a masculine and sonorous 
voice, that he might have been taken for the 
Cid himself. Lautrec shared the warlike en- 
thusiasm of his friend; but the Abencerage 
turned pale at the name of the Cid. 

‘This knight,” said he, **whom the 
Christians denominated the Flower of Bat- 
tles, bears with us the name of the Cruel. 
Ifad his generosity but equalled his va- 
lour——-”’ 

‘« His generosity,” 
terrupting Aben-Hamet, warmly, ‘* was even 
greater than his courage, and none but a 
Moor would calumniate the hero to whom 
my family owes its birth.” 

‘«s What sayest thou?’ exclaimed Aben- 


he lay half reclined: ‘* dost thou reckon the 


Cid among thy ancestors ?” 


‘« Tfis blood flows in my veins,” replied | 


Don Carlos, ‘and | recognise my possession 
of it, by the hatred with which my heart burns 
against the foes of my God.” 

‘Tt follows, then,” said Aben-Ilamet, 
looking at Blanca, ‘that you belong to the 
family of the Bivars, which, after the con- 


ee 
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* * Only one word more,” said Aben-Ha- 


met, with constantly increasing emotion; 
“we knew not in our exile that the Bivars 
had the title of Santa-Fe, and it was this 
which was the cause of my error.” 

‘It was on the same Bivar,” answered 
Don Carlos, ‘‘ who conquered the Abence- 
rages, that this title was conferred by Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic.” 

‘The head of Aben-Hamet declined upon 
his bosom; he remained standing in the 
midst of Don Carlos, Lautrec, und Blanca, 
who looked at him with astonishment. Two 
floods of tears gushed from his eyes upon the 
poignard which was fastened to his girdle. 
‘‘ Pardon me,” he said, ‘men ought not, I 
know, to shed tears; from this time mine 


) will no longer flow externally, although I 


have many more to shed: listen to me. 

‘** Blanca! my love for thee equals the 
burning winds of Arabia. I was conquered: 
I could no longer live without thee. But 
yesterday, the sight of this French knight at 
his prayers, and thy words in the cemetery of 
the temple, made me resolve to know thy 
God, and to pledge thee my faith.” 

‘A movement of joy from Blanca, and of 
surprise from Don Carlos, interrupted Aben- 
Hamet; Lautrec covered his face with both 
hands. The Moor divined his thoughts, and 
shaking his head with an agonizing smile, 
said, “* Knight, lose not all hope ; as to thee, 
Blanca, weep for ever over the last Abence- 
rage.” 

‘lanea, Don Carlos, and Lautrec, all 
three lifted up their hands to Heaven, and 
exclaimed, ‘* the last Abencerage!” 

‘There was a moment of silence: fear, 
hope, hatred, love, astonishment, and jea- 
lousy, agitated their different hearts: Blanca 


¥ ~ “4 . ‘ ’ ' 
| shortly tell upon her knees: ** Gracious Goa: 


thou hast justified my choice ; I could only 
. e *) 
love the descendant of heroes ! 


| 6 & Sister! said the irritated Don Carlos, 


said Don Carlos, in- | 


‘vou forget that you are here in the presence 
aa! ; 


! of Lautrec 
‘ e “cc a 
¢“ Jon Carlos,” said Aben-Hamet, *.sus 


| } . . 2 = 
| pend tay wrath; it is my business to restore 


thee to repose.” Then, addressing himself 
to Blanca, who had again taken her seat :— 
| «“ Houri of heaven, Genie of love and of 
beauty, Aben-Hamet will be thy slave to his 
‘latest breath; but hear the full extent of his 
| misfortune. The old man, who was lnm 
lated by thy ancestor, while defending. his 
home, was the father of my father ; learn also 
a secret which I concealed from thee, oF Ta- 
ther which thou madest me forget. When : 
came, for the first time, to visit this sorrowful 
country, my first object was to find out ye 
descendant of the Bivars, whom I might ¢ 
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to account for the blood which his fathers | 
had shed.” ie | ) | 
‘« Well. then,” said Blanca, in a voice of | 


rief, but sustained by the accent of a great | 


soul, “ what is thy resolution ?” 

« «The only one which is worthy of thee,” | 
answered Aven-Hamet, “ to restore thee thy | 
vows, to satisfy by my eternal absence, and | 
by my death, what we both of us owe to the | 
enmity of our Gods, of our countries, and of | 
our families. Should my image ever be 
plotted out from thy heart, if time, which de- 
stroys every thing, should erase from thy me- 
mory the recollection of Aben-Hamet 
this French knight. Thon owest this sa- 
crifice to thy brother.”’ 

‘ Lautrec started up impetuously, and threw 
himself into the arms of the Moor. “ Aben- 
Hamet, think not to outdo me in generosity ; 
J am a Frenchman ; I was knighted by Bay- 
ard; I have shed my blood for my king; I 
will be like my sponsor and my prince, with- 
out fear and without reproach. Shouldst 
thou remain with us, I[ will intreat Don Car- 
los to bestow upon thee the hand of his sis- 
ier; if thou quittest Grenada, never shall thy 
mistress be troubled with a whisper of my 
love. Thou shalt not carry with thee into 
thy exile, the fatal idea that Lautree was in 
sensible to thy virtues, and sought to take ad- 
vantage of thy misfortune.” 

‘And the young knight pressed the Moor 
to his bosom with the warmth and vivacity of 
a Frenchman. 

‘“ Knights,’”’ said Don Carlos in his turn, 
‘‘ | expected nothing less from the illustrious 
races to which ye belong. Aben-Hamet, by 
what mark can I recognise you for the last 
Abencerage ?”’ 

‘** By my conduct,” replied Aben-Hamet. 
_**“T admire it, undoubtedly,” said the 
Spaniard, “but, before I explain myself, 
show me some proof of your birth.” 
_ ‘Abon-Hamet took from his bosom the 
hereditary ring of the Abencerages, which he 
wore suspended from a golden chain. 

‘At sight of this, Don Carlos stretched out 
his hand to the unfortunate Aben-Hamet. 

Sir Knight,” said he, “I regard you as a 
man of honour, and the real descendant of 
kings, You honour me by your plans con- 
nected with my family ; I accept the combat 
which you came privately toseek. If I am 
Conquered, all my property, which formerly 
belonged to your family, shall be faithfully 
restored to you. If you have renounced this 
plan, accept in turn the offer which I make 
to you: become a Caristian, and receive the 
hand of mny sister, wnich Lautrec has solicit- 
ed for you.” 
ie temptation was great; but resistance 
Ha as not beyond the strength of Aben- 

met. If all powerful love pleaded strong- 
Y 0 the heart of the Abencerage ; on the 


— hand, he could not think but with terror 


tha 








—s the blood of the persecutors with | 
of the persecuted. He fancied he saw | 





baod Ree of his ancestor rising from the 
a and reproaching him with this sacri- | 
Stous alliance. With a heart torn by grief, 
ben-Hamet exclaimed: “Ah! why do I 
a meet with souls so sublime, characters 
Beneroys; to make me feel more bitterly | 


the value of what I lose! Let Blanca pro- 

nounce ; let her say what I must do, in order 

to render myself more worthy of her love !” 
‘« Return to the desert!” was the excla- 


| mation of Blanca, who immediately sunk to 


the earth in a swoon.’ 

Aben-Hamet departed, and what became 
of him the story does not say. Don Carlos 
was killed in a duel, and Blanca looked an- 
oually for the return of her lover, but in vain. 

Such is the romance which M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, after twenty years’ deliberation, 
has given to the public; the story is simple, 
and not uninteresting, and some of the scenes 
are dramatic ; but, after all, few persons would 
have attached so much importance to it as 
the author. He is even anxious to tell us 
that the description of Grenada and the Al- 
bambra was written on the spot; this we do 
not of course doubt, but the author’s memory 
must have been strongly impregnated at the 
time with the account given of the same 
places by Peyron, in his Nouveau Voyage en 
Espagne, published in 1782, to which it 
bears so near a resemblance. 





An Account of the State of Agriculture and 
Grazing in New South Wales; the Mode 
of Applying for Grants of Land ; with 
other Information important to those who 
are about to Emigrate to that Country. 
By James Argrnson, Esq. of Oldbury, 
New South Wales, and formerly Principal 
Clerk in the Office of the Colonial Secre- 
tary, at Sydney. 8vo. pp. 146. London, 
1826. J. Cross. 

WuILe moralists are in this country deplor- 

ing the extent of crime, and legislators are 

labouring incessantly, as they assert, to lessen 
it, the free settlers and colonists of New South 

Wales are complaining of the want of con- 

victs, and may be expected in a short time, 

perhaps, to offer a bounty in England to any 
man who has the courage to incur the pe- 
nalty of transportation for life. It is stated 
in a recent letter from this far-distant set- 
tlement, that applications have been made to 
the governor there, for sixteen hundred more 
convicts than he has, and yet the cost of 

these men is not trivial, as will be seen b 

any person who peruses the work before us 
Mr. Anderson is a settler and resident in 

New South Wales, who has had some ex- 

perience in that colony, and having sur- 

mounted the privations and difficulties that 
at first attend an emigrant, avails himself of 

a temporary visit to Europe, to smooth the 

way for others that may wish to follow in the 

same path. His work is that of a plain 
practical man; it affects no abstruse prin- 
ciples of agriculture, but points out, briefly 
and simply, the best modes of cultivation 
in Australia; he also gives an account of the 
natural productions of the place, the means 
of clearing the land, the price of labour, the 
state of manufactures, &c. with information 
to persons who wish to emigrate as to their 

passage, &c. 

Agriculture is in an infant and rude state 
in New South Wales, as the free settlers are 


, not very numerous, and the convicts are prin- 


cipally from large towns, and consequently 
know nothing of husbandry; indeed they 
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are mostly men who know no honest occu- 
yatino. Mr. Anderson says :— 

‘The difficulty of obtaining good farming ser- 
vants, and especially good plough men, has al- 
ways been a serious impedimént, and still coa~ 
tinues so; but were the masters generally pos- 
sessed of more practical knowledge, it would 
be of less importance >, since many well-dispos- 
ed men may be four d among the ¢ »nvicts who 
might be taught to plough, and perform other 
operations, had the masters sufficient skill for 
the purpose. The want of mechanics is an 
evil not so easily remedied as the last; the go- 
vernment formerly retained the whole of the 
convict-mechanics that arrived, for the pur- 
pose of constructing magnificent public works, 
while the majority of the settlers were desti- 
tute of decent habitations, and convenient 
buildings for their business; and none but 
very particular favourites could ever obtain 
the assigument of amechanic. A somewhat 
more liberal distribution is now practised ; 
but a charge of 3s. 6d. per week is imposed 
for each mechanic assigned: this is certainly 
a very great hardship, since a man that main- 
tains fifteen or twenty convicts in constant 
labour, free of every expense to the crown, 
ought at least to be allowed the services of a 
mechanic, free of any charge of this kind. 
Among the convicts in every ship that arrives, 
there are always aconsiderable number of 
lads, who have served part of an apprentice- 
ship to various trades; by completing these 
in their respective trades in the government 
service, a very considerable number of useful 
meclianics might be obtained; this plan might 
also be extended to the instruction of a num- 
ber of the young London thieves and pick- 
pockets, and other convict boys, in useful 
arts; they are utterly useless upon a farm in 
their present state, but many of them might 
be rendered useful members of society, if it~ 
structed in this manner. This plan is indeed 
acted upon by tlie government to a certain 
extent, but seems capable of being rendered 
much more beneficial. Sawyers are a de- 
scription of people very much wanted in the 
colony; there are in every ship a considera- 
ble number of able-bodied men, that have 
been soldiers, sailors, &c ; these are of no 
use to a farmer, but, if instructed in the very 
simple art of sawing, and subsequently as- 
signed to individuals, would be highly use- 
ful. The want of buildings and proper con- 
veniences is the greatest impediment in the 
way of the cultivation of tobacco, and many 
other articles.’ 

Horticulture has made much more pro- 
gress than agriculture in New South Wales : 

‘The esculent and culinary vegetables and 
roots of Europe are all grown in great per- 
fection, together with many others that can- 
not be raised in England without the aid of 
artificial heat. Fruits are in gree» abundance 
and variety, and many of excellent quality; 
the principal are oranges, lemons, citrons, 
sieilies, nectarines, apricots, figs, grapes, 
olives, loquats, grenadillas, pears, apples, 
plums, cherries, quinces, mulberries, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, and pomegranates, the 
whole of which arrive at great perfection, es- 
pecially such of them as are natives of the 

outh of Furore;- the tr. are mrariably 
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grown as standards. Peaches are more abun- 
dant than any other fruit; considerable quan- 
tities of cider are made from the juice; and 
swine are fed with them by many people, for 





three or four montis, in the summer and au- 
The banana and guava are grown, | 


tumn. 
but the climate is not sufficiently hot to bring 
them to perfection. Pine apples require the 
protection of a frame. ‘The climate seems 
too hot for currants and gooseberries; but 
the Cape gooseberry is a good substitute for 
the latter. Melons grow every where, ans 
arrive at perfection in the open air. Of the 
nut kind are the almond, walnut, chesnut, 
and filbert; all which do extremely well. The 
planting of almonds is now much attended 
to; and it may be expected a considerable 
quantity will be furnished for exportation in 
afew years. Several gentlemen have lately 
turned their attention to the vine and olive 
with much success; some good wine and ex- 
cellent raisins have been made; and these 
valuable productions at length bid fair to be 
of essential service to the colony. The culti- 
vation of these articles, however, is attended 
with much expense, and can only be under 
taken by persons who have been settled some 











placed upon it, and lightly covered over with 
hot embers and ashes. In less than an hour, 
with once turning, it will be done. The bread 
thus made is not very light, but perfectly sweet 
and wholesome. This method of baking 1s 
practised throughout the colony, by people 
who are unprovided with ovens. The usual 
method of cooking the ration of meat is by 
frying it in steaks or slices. Some persons, 
in addition to what is here stated, give their 
servants a daily allowance of milk; most per- 
sons allow them to cultivate some potatoes 
and other vegetables; but some proprietors 
object to this plan, and prefer supplying them 
with vegetables themselves; but this 1s some- 
times neglected, and the people left without 
any; and where the master resides upon his 
farm, and the establishment is not too great, 
it certainly is best to allow them to cullivate 
their own vegetables; my own servants have 
always done so, and I have never found the 
plan inconvenient. 

‘The convicts, on their arrival, are allowed 


| to retain the flock mattress and blanket they 


_the first year at least. 


time, and have a considerable command of | 


labour. 

There 1s not any fixed regulation for the 
labour and remuneration of convicts let out 
to settlers ; though they are, In cases of ap- 
peal to magistrates, regulated by what is 
xiven by government :— 

‘The greater part of the settlers, however, 
allow their convicts a superior ration, and 
other indulgences which they cannot obtain 
in the government service ; being well aware 
that, unless their servants feel that they are 
decidedly better off with their masters than 
they would be in the hands of government, 
they will invariably prefer being in the latter 
situation, where they have less labour to per- 
form, and are less closely looked after. The 
way W which convicts are maintained differs 
very much upon different farms, but the fol- 
lowing may be stated as the ordinary scale of 
allowance: 7 lbs. of beef or mutton, or 4 lbs. 
of pork, 1 peck of wheat, 1 lb. of sugar, 2 
ounces of tea, 1 ounce of tobacco, per week; 
2 suits of slop-clothing, and 2 pairs of shoes, 
per annum, and occasionally a sufficient quan- 
tity of soap to wash their clothes and them- 
selves. Each hut, containing three or four 
men, is supplied with a bucket, iron pot, and 


frying-pan; and each man is allowed a knife, | 


| manner described, may be estimated 


have used on the passage out, which will ge- 
nerally serve them, without any addition, for 
The expense of main- 
taining a convict servant for a year, in the 
as tol- 
lOWS:— | ga. 
13 bushels of wheat, at 6s per bushel, 3 18 0 
365 Ibs of beef, at 4d.alb...£6 1 8 

or 208 lbs. of pork, ut 6d..... 6 13 8 





12 15 4 

take the average 6 7 8 

A frock and trousers of the colonial mua- 
nufacture, twice a-year ........66 
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tin plate, tin pint pannikin for drinking out | 


of, and a tin pot or kettle to make his tea in. 
‘The wheat is issued to them whole, and they 
are furnished with a steel mill and fine wire 
sieve, for the purpose of grinding it, and se- 
parating the flour. The usual mode of mak- 
ing their flour into bread is in what are term- 
ed hearth-cakes, which is thus effected: —A 
good fire is made up so as to heat the hearth, 
which should be formed of a smooth stone; 
the four is then wet up with hot water into a 


cake, containing perhaps three or four quarts , 


of flour: it should not be made very wet, and 
the outside should be dusted over with flour 
till it will not stick to the hands; the fire and 
ashes are then raked on one side, and the 
hearth-stone swept clean; the cake is then 





i 


— 


Two pair Of shoes. ccrcocsedccccses 
52 Ibs. of sugar, at 4d. per lb. ....0. 
G4 the. of tea, at Ds. per Wi..cescccen & § 
Tobacco, soap, and other incidental ar- 
ticles 2100 
£17 12 0 
‘The wheat and meat are here estimated 
at what may be supposed to be their average 
value upon the farms, without the expense of 
carrying to market; the cost of production, 
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he gives to emigrants as highly worthy of 
notice. The volume is illustrated witha ve 
large and beautiful map of New South Wales 
and Australia in general, with several views of 
the most prominent objects or places, and 
some coloured engravings. 





Treatise on Clock and Watchmaking, Theo- 
retical and Practical. Mlustrated by 20 
Plates, by Tuomas Reip, Edinburgh, 
Honorary Member of the Company of 
Clockmakers, London. Royal 8vo. pp. 
476. Edinburgh, 1826. London, Duncan, 

Since the time of Mudge, Cumming, and 

tfatton, no treatise upon horology has been 

published, in this country, that can be said to 
be of much use in instructing the operative 
artizan, or in extending the views of the sci« 
entific projector. Insulated papers and de- 
tached hints have occasionally appeared in 
the literary journals of the day; but these 
have only referred to some few solitary and 
unconnected parts of a system, which re- 
quires to be studied in detail to be thoroughly 
understood. 

Our encyclopedias are the only source from 
which the latest and most systematic view of 


_ the science of horology may be obtained; but, 


——— 


from the nature and limits of those works, 


they are rather to be regarded as indices, 
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however, is much less; the other articles at | 


the prices they can usually be procured at in 
Sydney, including the expense of carriage to 
the farm. The whole calculation must, how- 
ever, be understood as an estimaie, and only 
an approximation to the truth; the price of 
all articles fluctuates so very frequently, that 
it is extremely difficult to obtain any satisfac- 
tory data on which to rest a calculation of 
this kind. The sum total will, however, be 
found to be pretty near the truth. Allowing 
three hundred working days in each year, 
clear of Sundays and casualties, the expense 
of convict labour will be about 14d. or 15d. 
per diem. This amount, however, it is evi- 
dent, may be considerably reduced, when tne 
farm produces a surplus of provisions, and 
when many of the articles are manufactured 
at home, from the settler’s own produce.’ 
We shall not pursue the details further, 
particularly as Mr. Anderson's work is pub- 
lished of a size and at a price which renders it 
easily accessible to all classes; we would, 


| however, particularly recommend the advice 


——— ee 
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than treatises from which the professional 
student is likely to reap any great advantage. 
Mr. Reid contributed an article to the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, which it appears, 
from the preface to the volume now before 
us, attracted the notice of several eminent 
clock and watchmakers, whose opinions have 
induced him, at the advanced age of four- 
score years, to give to the public, more in 
detail, the result of the practical experienee 
of along life, devoted, with much enthusi- 
asm, to the prosecution and improvement of 
the art of horology: and he has certainly 
done much in the work under our consider- 
ation, to obtain it a niche in the library, not 
only of practical artists, but of the admirers 
of general science. ' 
On the perfection of the art of clock an 


watchmaking, more depends than a common * 


observer is apt to imagine; for to a well-re- 
gulated chronometer, the mariner looks as 
the surest index to his longitudinal position ; 
and, perhaps, it is from it that the most ex- 
act and precise knowledge we are destined 
to obtain of longitudes is to be expected. 

In this book there is much from which the 
students of mechanical philosophy, especially 
in those departments connected with minute 
mechanism, may derive no ordinary advan- 
tage. 

With a great deal of historical and biogra- 
phical information of the art and its artists, 
are combined many valuable scientific ealcu- 
lations. The most celebrated British and 
continental writers upon the subject, with all 
of whom Mr. Reid scems intimately ac- 
quainted, have been consulted, and his cor- 
respondence for nearly half a crotury, with 
learned professors and eminent artists, have 
enabled him to give the views of others upon 
several points, which cannot fail to be highly 
interesting to the scientific reader. 

The origiual letters of professor Ludlam of 
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a 2 London, on turret clocks, and es- 
pecially on the clock of Greenwich Hospital, | 
stamp a real value upon this volume. | 

The history of chronometers, and the ap- | 
plication of the pendulum spring, are treated 
of at considerable length, and evince no or- 
dinary research. We have only room for, 
the following quotation :— 

‘Being highly favoured by a gentleman, a 
descendant of the noble family of Kincar- | 
dine, (to whose father we had the pleasure of 
being introduced, at a convivial party in the 
year 1782,) with the perusal of a large collec- 
tion of very valuable MS. letters, about to be | 
deposited in the British Museum, which em- 
brace a correspondence between Christian 
Huygens de Zulichem, the celebrated philo- 
sopher and astronomer, the Earl of Kincar- 
dine, Sir Robert Moray, Lord Brouncker and 
others, on a variety of useful and highly in- 
teresting subjects; the first of these letters 
is dated September, 1657, and the latest in 
1673. Among other subjects, illustrative of 


and Messrs. Smeaton and} which of their watches had the most likely | 


| said to have formerly passed between them, 


About this time it appears by these letters, 


tude at sea; among them, a Mr. East is 


the spiral or balance-spring has improperly | 


the spirit and character of the times, medi- | 


cine, agriculture, draining of mines, and 
other mechanical inventions, are introduced 
by the respective writers. The letters rela- 


tive to our subject were with Huygens in the , 
years 1663, 64, and 65, concerning what they | 
called pendule watches, which probably were | 


no other than the old common watches, to 


which were applied a spiral spring to the | 


balance at that period a new invention; or 


the movement of these pendule watches might | 


be such as that of Huygens. 
‘Lord Brouncker, the H[onourable Mr. 
Boyle, and Sir Robert Moray, who were 


before this, say 1660, in terms with Dr. | 


Hooke, to get a patent for Ais invention of 
the spiral spring and its application to the 
balance of a watch, but not wiiling to fulfil 
their engagement with him, on account of a 
very unreasonable clause which they wished 
to have inserted in Hooke’s patent, with 
which he very indignantly refused to comply. 
The clause was, “ That if, after I had disco- 
vered my inventions about the finding the lon- 
gitude by watches, or otherwise, (though in 
themselves sufficient.) they, or any other per- 
son, should find a way of improving my prin- 
ciples, he or they should have the benefit 
thereof, during the time of the patent, and 
not I!” 

‘After having broken off from him, by the 
letters, they appear to have had a desire to 
lave a share in this business with Huygens. 
Indeed, the principal subject in the letters 
seems to be, whose name, or whose joint 
names, should be inserted in a patent, pro- 
posed to be taken out in Holland, France, 
Spain, Sweden, and Denmark, what the 
amount of the share should be to Huygens, 
one what to them. 

The Earl of Kincardine, by a letter of his 
to Huygens, appears to have had a watch on 
trial to ascertain the lonyitude at sea, which 
hung by a ball and socket from the under- 
side of the ship’s deck, first tried in 1662; 
afterwards, being at the Hague, where he 
ad occasionally been several times on this 
susineéss, there seems to have been some 
debates between him and Huygens, as to 
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means of doing the best; and also explain- 
ing some misunderstanding about terms, 


regarding a patent intended to be taken out. 


that several watchmakers had set to make 
up pendule watches, to ascertain the longi- 


mentioned to have put two springs to turn a 
pinion in his watch: but in what manner, or 
for what purpose, it is not mentioned. We 
shall take the liberty to notice, by way of an 
anecdote, that East was a watchmaker in 
Pall Mall, London, where there was a Ten- 
nis Court kept, which Charles the Second, 
when Prince of Wales, resorted to, and his 
stake frequently was an Edwardus East, as 
his Royal Highness called it, that is, a watch 
of East’s making. From pendulum watches, 


got the name of the pendulum spring, which 
should rather be applied to the suspension 
spring of a clock pendulum.’ 

The good and regular performance of pub- 
lic clocks, is a matter of general interest, and 
at a time when such large sums are expend- 
ing in the erection of new churches, in every 
part of the kingdom, we are happy to have 
it in our power to refer our ecclesiastical ar- 
chitects to a work, in which they will find 
much new and important information on this 
essential part of every church. 

Before concluding, we cannot help observy- 
ing, that the Society of Arts and Manufactures 
have lately awarded premiums for certain 
improvements in clock making, which it ap- 
pears had been executed by Mr. Reid, nearly 
fifty years ago. We refer more especially to 
the 42nd volume of the society’s Transactions, 
leaving such of our readers as feel interested 
in the subject, to compare Mr. Reid’s ac- 


count of St. Andrew's Church clock, Edin- | 
burgh, with the plate in the society's volume. | 


The clear and explicit rules which our au- 


thor lays down .for the government of the , 


operative artizan, accompanied by many va- 
luable tables of calculations and numbers 





illustrated by well-executed engravings, ren- 
der this work, in an especial manner, a de- 
sirable acquisition to every person in the pro- 
fession, and particularly to those young men 
who are serving a long apprenticeship to an 


others can afford, to stimulate them to rise to 
eminence. Atthe same time, it is adapted 


for the library of every gentleman partial to | 


scientific pursuits. There is an excellent ar- 
ticle upon thermometers, deserving the atten- 
tion of the ingenious meteorologist. 

With rezard to the practical part of this 
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Atyw, to read or point out; hence geoAr7s, 
a machine for indicating the hours of the 
day. 

‘Long before sun-dials were invented, 
clepsydre, or water clocks, had been made 
in the most remote periods of antiquity, and 
were used in Asia, China, India, Chaldea, 
Egypt, and Greece, where Plato introduced 
them. Julius Caesar found them even in 
Britain when he carried his arms thither, and 
it was by them he observed that the nights 
in this climate were shorter than those in Italy ; 
(see his Commentaries, lib. v. xiii.) Clep- 
sydre had been known at Rome about an 
hundred years before this, and it is probable, 
they may have been as long known in Bri- 
tain, seeing the early intercourse the Phoeni- 
cians had with our ancestors in quest of tin. 
See a description of a very curious Clepsy- 
dra given by Mr. Hamilton in No. 479 of 
the Phil. Trans. 

‘Toothed wheels, although known a cou- 
siderable time before, were first applied to 
clepsydre by Ctesibius, a native of Alexan- 
dria, who lived 145 years before the Chris- 
tian era. But at what time, or by whom, 
the clock with toothed wheels, crown-wheel 
scapement, and the regulator in form of a 
cross suspended by a cord, with two weights 
to shift on it when regulating the clock, was 
invented, can now only be guessed at, as no 
positive information on this subject has been 
handed down to us. It was this kind of 
clock, a large turret one, which Charles V. 
King of France, surnamed the Wise, caused 
to be made at Paris by Henry Vick, who 
was sent for from Germany for the express 
purpose, and which was put up in the tower 
of his palace about the year 1370. Julien 
Le Roy, who had seen this clock, has given 
some account of it in his edition of Sully’s 
Reégle artificielle de temps, Paris, 1737. 

‘ Before a clock could be brought even to 
the state of the one made by Vick, there 
must have been many alterations and pro- 
gressive improvements upon that which had 
first been projected, so that it must have been 
invented at least two or three centuries be- 
fore Vick’s time. 

‘As the same word for a sun-dial among 
the Greeks and Romans, was also that fora 


clock, disputes have arisen, whether the Ao- 
'rulugia of Pacificus and of Gerbért, were 
arduous business, in which they require every | 
aid that the knowledge and experience of | 


sun-dials or clocks. Father Alexander as- 
serts, that the horologium of Gerbert was a 
clock ; while Hamberger supposes it to have 
been a sun-dial, from the pole-star having 
been employed in setting it. Paciticus was 
archdeacon of Verona about the year 850. 
Gerbert was pope, under the name of Sil- 


| vester II. and made his clock at Magdeburg, 


work, no extract we could make, would be of | 


any essential service to the mechanist, while 
to the general reader it would be dull and 
uninteresting, we shall, therefore, quote the | 
ingenious author's historical account of horo- | 
logy :— 
‘The art of constructing machines for mea- | 
suring time has sometimes been denominated 
horology. This word is derived from the | 
Greek fer oroyiov, (through the Latin horolo- 
gium ) compounded of aez, an hour, and 


about the year 996. 

‘Richard of Wallingford, abbot of St. 
Alban’s in England, who flourished in 1326, 
by a miracle of art constructed a clock, 
which had not its equal in all Europe, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Gesner. Leland, 


/ too, an old English author informs us, that 


it was a clock which shewed the course of the 
sun, moon, and stars, and the rise and fall 
of the tides; that it continued to go in his 
owa time, which was about the latter end of 
Hienry the Seventh’s reign; and that accor- 
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ding to tradition, this famous piece of me- 
chanism was called Albion by the inventor. 
*“Tn 1382,” says Father Alexander, “the 


Duke of Burgundy ordered to be taken away | 


from the city of Courtray, on the Trench ar- 
my entering it, a clock which struck the 
hours, and which was the best at that time 
known, either on this side or beyond seas, 
and made it to be brought to Dijon, his ca- 
pital, where it still is in the tower of Notre 
Dame. 
elocks that I find after that of Gerbert.” 

*** We know no person,” continues this 
author, “‘more ancient, and to whom we 
can more justly attribute the invention of 
clocks with toothed wheels, than to Gerbert. 
He was born in Auvergne, and was a monk 
in the abbey of St. Gerard D’Onillac, of the 
order of St. Bennet. His abbot sent him 
into Spain, where he learned astrology and 
the mathematics, in which he became so 
great a proficient, that, in an age when 
these sciences were little known, he passed 
for a magician, as well as the abbot Trithe- 
mius. (It may have been for the crime of 
magic imputed to Gerbert, that he was after- 
wards banished from France.) From Spain 
he came to Rome, and being a man much 
superior to the times in which he lived, he 
Was there appointed to superintend the mo- 
nastic studies in the Abbacy of Bobio, situ- 
ated among the Appennines in Liguria, 
founded by St. Columbanus in the year 612; 
but the low state of its funds compelled him 
to return to France. The reputation of his 
learning and uncommon genius induced 
Adalberon, Archbishop of Rheims, to esta- 
blish him in 970, as rector of the schools 
there, and at the same time to make him his 
private secretary. 

‘It was near the end of the tenth century, 
about the year 996, when he made at Mag- 
deburg this clock so wonderful and surpris- 
ing, as to go by means of weights and wheels. 
He was Archbishop of Rheims in 1992, a 
Situation which he held during three years, 
then Archbishop of Ravenna in 997, and at 
last, sovereign pontiff, under the name of 
Silvester If. in 999; he died at the begin- 
ning of the fiith year of his pontificate, in 
1003." The clock constructed by Gerbert, 
seems to have been made after he left Rheims, 
and before his appointment to Ravenna; 


period when clock-making was introduced 
into Germany, 
‘William Marlot, to show how wonderful 





These are the three most ancient | 


seen in the church at Rheims, a mechanical | 
clock which Gerbert had made, and hydraul:c 
organs, where,” says he, © the wind, pushed 
in a wonderful manner, by water, made 
them give des sons modules a des flutes 
d’airain.” 

‘“ Les horloges a roues sont une invention 


du moyen age, donton ignere la datte et | 


l’auteur. 


nal des Savans, 1782, p. 182, et Juillet 1783. 


Dans les usages de Citeaux vers | 


1120, il est parlé d’horloges a roues.”” Jour- 
| 


, See Histoire des Mathematiques, par J. S. 





this piece of work was, makes use of an ex- | 


pression which can hardly be suffered in our | 


language: Adimirabile horologium fabricavit 

per instrumentum diabolica arte inventwn.” 
‘The western Christians were particularly 

indebted to Gerbert for having transmitted 


to them the arithmetic which we make use of | 


at the present day. Abacum certe primus a 
Saracenis rapiens regulas dedit quea sudan- 
tibus Abacistis vix intelliguntur, says the 
historian, William of Malmesbury, ad an- 
num 999. Gerbert had alsoa great taste 
for mechanics. William of Malmesbury 
says, ibid. “that in his time” (that is to say, 
some tame or long before the year 1142, the 


—— ae 





N.O. 
and, it is highly probable, that this was the | 


Montucla, tome troisiéme, p. 791. 

‘The writers of the 11th century speak in 
such a manner of clocks, that it appears they 
must at that period have been well known. 
But Dante, the Italian poet, who was born 
in 1265, and died in 1321, seems to be thought 
the first author who has introduced the men- 
tion of an orologia that struck the hours; 
(and which consequently could not be a sun- 
dial;) but most probably it was an alarm 
part, as we apprehend the striking part had 
not been so early applied; yet it is said, that 
striking clocks could not have been very un- 
common in Italy at the end of the 13th or 
beginning of the 14th century, for there is 
some trace of aclock having been put up 
near Westininster Hall, paid for out of a fine 
imposed on the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, in the 16th year of Edward I., or in 
1288. We find that this clock was consi- 
dered to be of such consequence during the 
reign of Henry VI., that the king gave the 
keeping of it, with the appurtenances, to Wil- 
liam Warby, dean of Sti Stephen’s, together 
with the pay of sixpence per diem, to be re- 
ceived at the Exchequer. This clock 1s said 
to have remained until the time of Queen Fli- 
zabeth. See Stow’s Account of Westminster, 
vol. il. p. 55. 

‘The clock at St. Mary’s, Oxford, was also 
furnished in 1523, out of fines imposed on 
the students of the university. 

‘ Derham, in his Artificial Clock- Maker, has 
given the caliper, and the numbers of the 
wheels and pinions, in a stately clock, which 
was in the palace at Hampton Court, made 
in King Henry VIII.’s time, by one N. O., in 
the year 1540. He appears also to have seen 
a watch belonging to the same king, and 
thought it was probably made by the same 
We are of opinion, that this was not 
a pocket-watch, but a large spring time-piece, 
in a silver or other metal case, of the same 
shape as the watch-cases of the present day; 
for the going part of clocks, whether it is 1m- 
pelled by a weight or a spring, ts still design- 
ed by the workmen as the watch part. Pocket 
watches soon after this period came to be in- 
troduced. 

‘The variety at that time surely could not 
be great. The following works may be con- 
sulted: Henry’s History of Great Britain, 
vol. villi. 8vo; History of the Manual Arts ; 
Horological Dialogues, by J. S., printed 
1675, said to contain a list of the clocks then 
in use. 

‘Since toothed wheels had been known 
above thirteen hundred years before Gerbert 
is said to have made his Horologium, and 
above eleven hundred after they had been 


yegr inwhich he died,) “there was to be | applied to clepsydre, and as they were also 








sculptured on Trajan’s column at Rome, 
where they are still to be seen, there seems 
to be nothing inexplicable in Gerbert’s hav- 
ing fallen on the way of applying wheels to 
make a clock different from the Clepsydra, 
which had been long in use. Besides, Fa- 
ther Alexander seems to have investigated 
the History of Horology more profoundly 
and indefatigably than Ilamberger; and Ger- 
bert may have made use of his observations 
on the Pole star for other purposes than 
merely to set a sun-dial by them, and pro- 
bably for the purpose of drawing a metidian 
line in order to regulate his clock. If it was 
a sun-dial, as some suppose, why does Mar- 
lot, who wrote at Rheims, 1679, consider it 
such a wonder, since it appears from the 
Hlistory of Dialling, that they were well 
known, and in common use sixteen hundred 
years before Gerbert’s time? (See the Ar- 
ticle Dialling, in the Edinburgh Encyclope- 
dia.) The antiquity of dials also appears by 
what we learn from Dr. Adam’s Roman An- 
tiquities, that Anaximander of Miletus, (born 
B. C. 610.) is said to have invented sun- 
dials at Lacedemon in the time of Cyrus the 
Great. 

‘The first sun-dial is said to have been 
set up at Rome by L. Papirius Cursor, A.U, 
447, (B. CG 301.) and the next near the Ros- 
tra, by M. Valerius Mesela, the consul, who 
brought it from Catana in Sicily, in the first 
Punic war, A. U. 481. Scipio Nasica first 
measured time at Rome by water, or Clep- 
sydrea, which served by night as well as by 
dey, A. U. 595. The use of clocks and 
vatches were then unknown to the Romans ; 
being so much taken up with mihtary ac- 
quirements, they had neither time nor leisure 
to cultivate the arts of peace. 

‘Hamberger, however, admits that the 
clock was invented in the eleventh century, 
and he thinks it probable that we are in- 
debted to the Saracens for it. Now Gerbert’s 
clock was made near the commencement of 
the same century: the college in Spain where 
he had been instructed, had Arabians or Sa- 
racens among its professors, and was at the 
time the only place in Europe where any 
learning or science was to be found. 

‘The argument against Gerbert’s Horolo- 
gium, being a clock in our acceptation of the 
word, is, that he made use of his observations 
with the Pole star, as if to obtain a meridian 
line, or to set a sun-dial by; and yet we 
have no positive information that it was 
either of them. Berthoud admits, that such 
a clock as Vick’s could not have been a new 
invention ; and he thinks, “ that the differ- 
ent parts which compose the balance clock, 
have only been made after a long train of 
research and time, and that clucks were not 
known in France till the middle of the four- 
teenth century.” 

‘The art of horology might be going slowly 
on in Germany, though the balance clock 
was unknown in France till 1370, previous 
to which Vick had been sent for by Charles V. 
of France. Had this not taken place, 1 
might perhaps have remained still longer 
unknown. It must be allowed, that there 1s 
something inconsistent in Father Alexander s 

4 ie he clock to Gerber. 
argument for giving the clock 
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just published, that we shail transfer a por- 
tion of it to our own pages :— 


and refusing it to Pacificus, “‘ because it was 
not known in France till two hundred and 
fifty years after. The discovery was of too 
great utility not to be spread abroad, par- 
ticularly in monasteries, where it was so 
much required to regulate the religious duties 
of the night. In the famous monastery of 
Cluny, however, the Sacristan, in 1108, went 
out to observe the stars, to know the time 
when to awaken the monks to prayer.” In 
the early stages of the art, very few clocks 
could have been made, and those which 
were constructed must have been very im- 
erfect. 

«« As all arts are at first imperfect,” says 
Hamberger, ‘it is observed of these clocks, 
that they sometimes deceived ; and hence in 
the Ordo Cluniacensis Bernardi Monasterii, 
the person who regulated the clock is or- 
dered, in case it should go wrong, ** ut notet 
in calo, et in cursu Stellarum vel etiam Lune, 
ut fratres surgere fuciat ad horam competen- 
tem: The same admonition 1s given in the 
Constitutiones Hirsaugienses.”” From what is 
said here, it may be inferred that those who 
had clocks in the earlier periods, could not 
place much dependence on their keeping 
time; and with great probability we may 
suppose, that many a palace, castle, and 
monastery, might long continue unprovided 
with such a machine. It was near the end 
of the fifteenth certury before they came to 
be in use in private families. 

‘The art of clock-making seems to have 
been introduced into Europe by some one 
or other of the Romish clergy. They were, 
in general, especially the higher orders, pos- 
sessed of wealth, and had leisure to cultivate 
such of the arts and sciences as were then to 
be attained ; and if the art of horology did 
not originate with them, they certainly were 
among the first who did every thing in their 
power to promote and encourage it. Time- 
measuring being so desirable for the regu- 
lation of the stated services required by the 
church, which took place at all hours of the 
day and night, their attention was naturally 


called to a subject in which they were so 
much interested.’ 


~~. 





The Songs of Greece, from the Romaic Text. 
Edited by M. Faurren. Translated into 
English verse, by Cuartrs Brinsey 
SHERIDAN. 8vo. London, 1825. 

AttHoucn a work like the present might be 
expected to excite almost universal interest, 
yet so silently has it dropped from the press, 
that few persons know of its existence. This 
15 the more culpable, but the less surprising, 
as the profits arising from the sale of the vo- 
lume are given to the Society for the Promo- 
ton of Education in Greece. Thus, because 
it was nota bookseller’s work, no effort has 
been made to give it publicity. 

The Songs of Greece, collected by M. 
esis with some additions by that warm- 
learted youth, Charles Brinsley Sheridan, 
embrace the whole range of Grecian lifg, he- 
roic or domestic, and give an admirable pic- 
icone of society, and of the popular 
ca tin that interesting country. Of 
ork itself, there is so correct an estimate 
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state of the public mind has called forth a va- 


of 


distinguished as a zealous advocate of the 





| tical oppressor. 
| tion to the ancient faith which characterises 
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‘In our own country, as elsewhere, this 


riety of literary efforts in aid of the Greek 
cause, in the shape of histories of the war, 
vindications of the Greeks, and elucidations 
the national character and manners. 
Among others, the writer before us is already 





Greeks. His present publication, however, 
is calculated to serve their cause much more 
effectually than a professed argument in their 
behalf; for familiarity is a step tg attach- 
meut, and we know no modern publication, 
(excepung perhaps the tale of Anastasius, } 
which familiarises us so effectually with the 
modern Greeks.’ 

‘Of the richness, variety, and natural | 
beauty of the songs themselves, it is difficult | 
to speak too highly. Were it only as a col- | 
lection of truly original compositions, not | 
produced by foreign grafting, but the native 
growth of the national mind, they would be | 
valuable. They are the beginnings of a new } 
poetic life, the forerunners of a second age of 
Grecian poetry; so at least we trust; and | 
will stand in the same relation to its future 
luminaries, as the old English and Scottish 
ballads to Shakspeare, Spenser, and the au- 
thorof Waveriey. To the ancient minstrelsy | 
of our own country, indeed, they bear very 
considerable resemblance in their construc- 
tion, in the energetic simplicity of their nar- | 
ration, in their pathetic and comic touches, 
and in the reckless and adventurous daring of 
the heroes, (for a gallant Klepht makes no | 
contemptible figure even by the side of a 
doughty knight of the middle ages;) the dif- | 
ferences are owing to the peculiar style of ge- | 
nius, indigenous in the respective nations, and 
to the manners and circumstances of the 
country. Thus in the songs before us there | 
is much less coarseness, as regards the inter- | 
course between the sexes, than in the border 
ballads collected by the great Scottish poet 
and antiquary. A spirit of religious enthu- ; 
siasm and hatred to the infidels, is hkewise a | 
distinguishing characteristic. Inthis respect, | 
trom the partial similarity of circumstances, | 
we might expect to find a resemblance be- 
tween the Greek songs and the admirable 
Spanish ballads translated by Lockhart. But | 
the Moors of Spain differed from the modern | 
Turks, as an enlightened, a generous, and a 
tolerant enemy differs from a cruel and fana- 
Hence, with all that devo- 


—_— 


—_ 


the Greek warriors, we find, in the Spanish, 
none of those resentful feelings which roingle 
with zeal in the persecuted. To the one, 
victory is simply the triumph of the cross 
over a valiant enemy; to the other, it is an 
imperfect expiation for ages of insult to his 
religion and cruelty towards its prolessors. | 
But the minstrels of (sreece have not been so | 
fortunate in a translator as their brethren of | 
Castile. We mean not to detract from Mr 
Sheridan’s merits: the faculty of rendering 
the productions of a rude people into the 
language of a refined one, without destroying 
is SO Tare, ahd linpiles 





: ‘ ; 1 eta te 
their individuality, 


in the Last number of the Classical Journal, | such imitative powers and such command ot} 


language, that the non-possession of it can- 
not be made matter of repruach. Wanting 
power to sustain the simplicity of his ori- 
giual, he has employed an artificial phrase- 
ology as a succedaneum; but this was una- 
voidable, and this is all that he has done; he 
has invpaired the original character of these 
compositions, but he has not attempted, as 
many might have done, to impose a new one 
on them, under the idea that he was making 
a good thing out of a bad one, when, in re- 
ality, he was only substituting an unnatural 
thing fora natural one. He has preserved 
enough of their spirit to render this one of 
the most interesting publications of modern 
times. It is, indeed, but one instance, 
among a thousand, of the tastclessness and 


_ servility of our self-styled enlightened public, 


that such publications as the present, and 
Hurwitz’s Hebrew Tales, should have drop- 
ped froin the press almost unnoticed, while 
any spinner of flimsy and sentimental verse, 
any concoctor of meretricious tales, support- 
ed by the quackery of a hireling review, can 
command universal attention and interest. 
‘The first class, or Songs of the Klephtai, 
are full of interest, as recording the feats oi 
those heroes, ‘‘ who have, for tne last two 
centuries, entered a practical and perpetual 
protest against the Mussulman’s usurpation 
of their illustrious country; and to whose 
efforts Greece mainly owes the wonderful 
success which has attended her first general 
stand against her oppressors.”” The most 


Striking ef these are, perhaps, Boukovalla, 


Giphtaki, the Hawk and the Eagle, the Totub 
of the Klepht, the Death of Totis, the Mother 
of Kitzo, Kaliakoudas, and Skyllodemos, 
which last, by the way, appears to be formed 
out of two independent compositions. For 
one of these only can we find room :— 
‘ For streams the thirsty plain, 
The mountain longs tor snow, 
The hawk for feather'd prey, 
Tie Turk for Christian woe. 
‘«* Where has she bent her steps, 
Giphtaki’s anxious mother, 
Who ijost two hopeful sons, 
And, dearer still, her brotiier? 


«6 Whom crazed with grief we see 
Still wander on and weep? 
She is notin the mead, 
Nor on the breezy steep.” 
‘She sought tle goatherd's hut, 
Attracted by the sound, 
The joyous musketry, 
That echoed gaily round ; 
‘Ah! not for bridal feast, 
Or village dance, they fired ; 
She found Giphtaki there, 
Who had not yet expired: 
* {he streams of ebbing life 
Weli’d from his hand @ ¢ knee: 
He totter'd and he sunk, 
As tails the uprooted tree. 


*True to his fame in deata, 
He call’d some fancied friend . 
‘«* Dear comrade! wert taou bere 
To see Giphtaki’s end, 


‘« Thou wouldst defend his corse, 
When struggling breath was ded, 
Severing, with tnendly ewerd, 
sy misetable head ! 
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‘ Now Youssouf willinflict 
Unspeakable disgrace, 
And bear it to Ali, 
Phe torturer of my race!” 
‘ Of the Historical Ballads, there are fewer 
reinarkable for individual beauty, though all 
ure pervaded by the same tone and spirit. 


Several relate to the glorious struggle of the | 


Suliots with Ali Pacha, of which it may be 


truly said that, for a series of actions, as dis- | 


tinguished from an insulated battle or sieze, 
wever was such an aggregate of heroic achieve- 
ment and endurance crowded within such 
puny limits of time and space. The Capti- 
vity of Kiamil Bey, the Enamoured Chief- 
tain, and the Candiot Goatherd’s Tale, are 
worthy of notice. 


tion as to the manners of the Greeks, and the 





The notes to this, as to the | 
other classes, contain a good deal of informa- | 


exploits and fate of their mountain heroes, | 


Boukovallas, Skyllodemos, Niko-Tsaras, Kat- 
zautoni and his brother, Lambro Canziani, 
Marcos Botzares, &e., names to which bBoi- 
leau himself would scarcely have denied the 
merit of being ** nes pour le vers,” and which, 
however strange to our ears, are to the 
Greek fraught with the same heart-stirring 
a%ociations as those of well-skilled Bruce or 
Wallace wight, of William Tell or Andrew 
Hofer. We must, however, pass on to the 
Romantic Ballads. The first of these is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and translated in Mr. 
Sheridan’s best manner :— 

‘Over a bridge went a desolate bride : 

Singing so sadly, the arch open’d wide, 


~ And the stream listen’d and stopp’d on its way, 


Until its spirit rose dripping with spray : 

* sing no more, lady, so thrilling an air ; 

Sing something guyer, or sing no more there,” 

*“ How can | sing in a livelier tone, 

Leaving my husband and wand'ring alone, 

Seeking through mountains and valleys in 
vain, 

Simples to soothe the poor sufferer’s pain ’” 

* Where all is good, it is difficult to select. 
We would quote Death and the Wrestler, 
but for the superior claims of the Plague, in 
which the same allegorical personage is in- 

roduced, as also in the touching domestic 
ballad of the Young Girl and Death. 
wish that Mr. Sheridan had retained the 
** Charon” of the original, in spite of the fan- 
tastic efiect produced here, (as in Dante,) by 
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We! 


| 


as a herdsman, driving his charge before him, 
and carrying the younglings in his arms, as a 
shepherd his lambs. Nor can we avoid no- 
ticing the earthy palpability of the fiction, as 
shown in the question addressed to Death by 
his victims, and his reply ; a palpability more 
in the spirit of the ancient mythology, than 
of the vague shadowy allegories of modern 
poetry. 
mer, or the Frogs of Aristophanes, or of the 
daring familiarities of Dante and Bunyan.’ 


To this notice we add one song more, en- | 
| midnight murder. The faithful guards, who 


titled Love's Tell-tales :— 


it reminds us of the Nexvix of Ho- | 





‘When thou didst grant that kiss, ry love! | 


It vas the depth of night ; 
Then who can e’er have seen and told 
So scandalous a sight? 
‘The moon and stars alone were up, 
So only they could peep ; 
And dost thou think a falling star 
Has told the noisy deep ; 


‘The deep an oar, the oar a youth, 
The enamour’d youth a maid? 
Then trust thy lover’s word at once, 

And be no more afraid. 


‘Lady! thy son has caused our woe ; 
Twenty-three maidens love him ; 
Five are in rank as much below, 
As eighteen are above him. 


‘So communing, we all agreed 
To buy a ring and staff; 
The gift to be a corporate deed, 
Lest older friends might laugh. 


‘ He takes our gift; with dogs and snares 
Departs when morning dawns ; 
Catches some partridges and hares, 
And then thice beauteous fawns. 


‘We guess for whom the first is meant; 
His sister, too, has one; 
His mother got the third—he sent 
Our corporation none, 
‘ Now, if the landlord is within, 
And dries with smiles our tears, 
His hair will not grow gray or thin 
Before an hundred years.’ 





——— 


PRINCESS LAMBALLE'S SECRET MEMOIRS. 
(Concluded from p. 409.) 
Tue second volume of these memoirs prin- 
cipally relates to the events of the French re- 


| volution, of which the Princess Lamballe was 
| the first victim of distinction ; the narrative | 


contains a dreadful detail of the atrocities of 


the appearance of this mythological person- | this period, and of the sufferings of the royal 
ape in a Christian poem. Charon, however, | family of France, on whom were heaped every 


in the modern Greek superstition, is as reala 
personage as the Moijexs. The Guests’ De- 





species of indignity and insult. The leading 


}events of this sanguinary period are, how- 


parture is pretty; and in the Greek and the | ever, well known, and our extracts shall be 


Janissary, the circumstance of the husband’s | 


slaying his wife in a moment of jealousy, and 
the next morning, in forgetfulness of what 
had past, summoning her with proud fond- 
ness to the village dance, of which she was 
wont to be the pride, would have been ad- 
mired in a first-rate poet. The Rape resem- 
bles young Lochinvar as to its subject, but 
breathes a deeper passion. Nor ought we to 
ass unnoticed the Waggish Wish, the 
Bride's Complaint, or the melancholy pathos 
of the Moreot Mother, the Banished Boy, 
and the others of the same class; or the 
gloomy sublimity of the Plague. 
an appalling boldness in the picture of Death, 


There is / 


brief. Just before the King and Queen of 
France were hurried from Versailles to Paris, 
to return no more, an attempt Was inade to 
assassinate her majesty :— 

‘++ Notwithstanding the fatigue and agita- 
tion which the queen must have suffered dur- 
ing the day, and the continued threats, horri- 
ble howlings, and discharge of tire-arms dur- 


ing the night, she had courage enough to vi- 


sit the bed-chambers of her children, and then 


to retire to rest in her own. 


‘* But her rest was soon fearfully inter- 
rupted. Horrid cries at her chamber door, 
of ‘Save the queen! save the queen! or she 
will be assactsinated!’ aroused her. The 
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faithful guardian, who gave the alarm, was 
never heard more.’ He was murdered in her 
defence! Her majesty herself only escaped 
the poignards of immediate death, by flying to 
the king’s apartment, almost in the same 
State as she lay in bed, not having had time 
to screen herself with any covering, but what 
was casually thrown over her by the w omen, 
who assisted her in her flight; while one 
well acquainted with the palace, is said to 
have been seen busily engaged in encourag- 
ing the regicides, who thus sought her for 


defended the entrance to the room of the in- 
tended victim of these desperadoes, took 
shelter in the room itself upon her leaving it, 
and were alike threatened with instant death 
by the grenadier assassins, for having defeat- 
ed them in their fiend-like purpose : they 
were, however, saved by the generous inter- 
position and courage of two gentlemen, who, 
offering themselves as victims in their place, 
thus brought about a temporary accommoda- 
tion between the regular troops and the Na- 
tional Guard. 

‘“ All this time, General La Fayette never 
once appeared. Itis presumed, that he him- 
self had been deceived as to the horrid de- 
signs of the mob, and did not choose to show 
himself, finding it impossible to check the 
impetuosity of the horde he had himself 
brought to action, in concurring to counte- 
nance their first movements from Paris.”’’ 

‘The cry of ‘Queen! queen!’ now re- 
sounded from the lips of the cannibals stain- 
ed with the blood of her faithful guards. She 
appeared shielded by filial affection, between 
her two innocent children, the threatened or- 
phans! But the sight of so much innocence 
and heroic courage, paralyzed the hands up- 
lifted for their massacre ! 

‘«* A tiger voice cried out, ‘ No children !’ 
The infants were hurried away from the ma- 
ternal side, only to witness the author of their 
heing offering up herself, eagerly and instant- 
ly, to the sacrifice, an ardent and delighted 
victim, to the hoped-for preservation ef those, 
perhaps, orphans, dearer to her far than life! 
fier resignation and firm step, in fa ing the 
savage cry that was thundering against her, 
disarmed the ferocious beasts that were hun- 
gering and roaring for their prey ! 

‘<“ Nirabeau, whose immense head and 
gross figure could not be mistaken, is said to 
have been the first among the mob to have 
sonorously chanted, ‘To Paris!’ Ilis myr- 
midons echoed and re-echoed the cry upon 
the signal. He then hastened to the assem- 
bly, to contravene any measures the king 
might ask in opposition. The riots increas- 
ing, the aueen said to his majesty :— 

© 6 Qh, sire! why am I not animated with 
the courage of Maria Theresa’ Let me go, 
with my children, to the National Assembly, 
as she did to the Hungarian Senate, with my 
imperial brother, Joseph, in her arms, and 
Leopold in her womb, when Charles the Se- 
venth of Bavaria had deprived her of all her 
German dominions, and she had already 
written to the Duchess of Lorraine to pre- 
pare her an asylum, not knowing where she 
should be delivered of the precious charge 
she was then bearing: but I, like the mother 
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of the Gracchi, like Cornelia, more esteemed 
for ray birth than for my marriage, am the 
wife of the King of France, and I see we 
shall be murdered in our beds for the want of 
our own exertions !”’ 

The editor of this work, who concludes the 
narrative, necessarily broken off abruptly, 
vives a good portrait of the character of 
Louis XVI. She says :— | 

‘Perhaps there never was a king more 
misrepresented and less understood, especi- 
ally by the iunmediate age in which he lived, 
than Louis XVI. Ile was the victim of na- 
fural timidity, increased by the horror of 
bloodshed, which the exigencies of the times 
rendered indispensable to his safety. He ap- 
peared weak in intellect, when he was only 
so from circumstances. An overwrought 
anxiety to be just, made him hesitate about 
the mode of overcoming the abuses, until its 
procrastination had destroyed the object of 
his wishes. He had courage suflicient, as 
well as decision, where others were not me- 
naced and the danger confined to himself; 
but where his family or his peoplé were in- 
volved, he was utterly unfit to give direction. 
The want of self-sufficiency in his own facul- 
ties have been his and his throne’s ruin. Ile 
consulted those who caused him to swerve 
from the path his own better reason had dic- 
tated, and in seeking the best course, he often 
chose the worst. 

‘The same fatal timidity which pervaded 
his character extended to his manners. rom 
being merely awkward, he at last became un- 


couth; but from the natural goodness of his | 
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heart, the nearest to him soon lost sight of | 


his ungentleness, from the rectitude of his in- 
tentions, and, to parody the poet, saw his de- 
portment in his feelings. 

‘Previous to the revolution, Louis XVI. 
was generally considered gentle and affable, 
though never polished. But the numberless 
outrages suffered by his queen, his family, his 
friends, and himself, especially towards the 
close of his career, soured him to an air of 
rudeness, utterly foreign to his nature and to 
his intention.’ 

We now, in conclusion, and by way of 
contrast, quote the character of some of 
wer enemies—Robespierre, David, and 

‘arriere :— 


‘David, the famous painter, was a member | 


of the sanguinary tribunal which condemned 
the king. On this account he has been ba- 
nishied from France, since the restoration. 

‘If any one deserved this severity, it was 
David. [t was at the expense of the court 
of Louis XVI. that this ungrateful being was 
sent to Rome, to perfect himself in his su- 
blime art. His studies finished, he was pen- 
Sioned from the same patrons, and upheld as 
‘n artist by the special protection of every 
member of the royal family. 

‘And yet this man, if he may be dignified 
V the name, had the baseness to say, in the 
hearing of the unfortunate Louis XVI., when 
on trial, “* Well! when are we to have his 
head dressed a la guillotine !” 

‘ At another time. being deputed to visit 
the Temple,as one of the committee of public 


nelide 4. . 
nt td as he held out his snuff-box before the 
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to offer it, took a pinch. The monster, ob- 
serving what she had done, darting a look of 
contempt at her, instantly threw away the 
snuff, and dashed the box to pieces on the 
fluor. 

‘ Robespierre had a confidential physician, 
who attended him almost to the period when 
he ascended the scaffold, and who was very 
often obliged, malgré-lui, to dine tete a tele 
with this monopolizer of human flesh and 
blood. Oue day he happened to be with 
him, after a very extraordinary number had 
been executed, and amongst the rest, some 
of the physician’s most intimate acquaint- 
ances. 

‘The unwilling guest was naturally very 
downcast, and ill at ease, and could not dis- 
semble his anguish. He tried to stammer 
out excuses and get away from the table. 

‘Robespierre, perceiving his distress, in- 
terrogated him as to the cause. 

‘The pbysician, putting his hand to his 
head, discovered some reluctance to explain. 

‘Robespierre took him by the hand, as- 
sured him he had nothing to fear, and added, 
“Come, doctor, you, as a professional man, 
must be well informed as to the sentiments 
of the major part of the Parisians respecting 
me I entreat you, my dear friend, frankly 
to avow their opinion. It may, perhaps, 
serve me for the future, as a guide for go- 
verning them.” 

‘The physician answered, “I can no 
longer resist the impulse of nature. I know 
[ shall thereby oppose myself to your power, 
but I must tell you, you are generally ab- 
horred,—considered the Attila, the Sylla of 
the age ;—the two-footed plague, that walks 
about to fill peaceful abodes with miseries 
and family mournings. The myriads you are 
daily sending to the slaughter at the Place de 
Greve, who have committed no crime,—the 
carts of a certain description you have order- 
ed daily to bear a stated number to be sa- 
crificed, directing they should be taken from 
the prisons, and, if enough are not in the pri- 
sons, seized, indiscriminately, in the streets, 
that no place in the deadly vehicle may be 
left unoccupied,—and all this without a trial, 
—without even an accusation,—and without 
any sanction, but your own mandate,—these 
things call the public curse upon you, which 
is not the less bitter for not being audible.” 

‘« Ah!’ said Robespierre, laughing,— 
“This puts me in mind ofa story told of the 
cruelty and tyranny of Pope Sextus the Fifth, 
who having, one night, after he had enjoyed 
himself at a Bacchanalian supper, when 
heated with wine, by way of a bonne bouche, 
ordered the first man that should come 
through the gate of the Strada del popolo, at 
Rome, to be immediately hanged.—Every 
person at this drunken conclave,—nay, all 
Rome,—considered the pope a tyrant,—the 
most cruel of tyrants,—till it was made 
known and proved, after his death, that the 
wretch so executed had murdered his father 
and mother ten years previously. I know 
whom I send to the Place de Greve. All 
who go there are guilty, though they may not 
seem so. Go on, what else have you 
heard ?” | 

«« Why, that you have so terrified all de- 
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scriptions of persons, that they fear even 
your very breath, and’ look upon you as 
worse than the plague ; and I should not be 
surprised, if you persist in this course of con- 
duct, if something serious to yourself should 
be the consequence, and that ere long.” 

‘Not the least extraordinary part of the 
Story is, that this dialogue between the devil 
and the doctor took place but a very few 
huurs previous to Robespierre’s bemg de- 
nounced by Tallien and Carriére to the Na- 
tional Convention, as a conspirator against 
the republican cause. In defending himself 
from being arrested by the guard, he at- 
tempted to shoot himself, but the ball miss- 
ed, broke, the monster's jaw-bone only, and 
nearly impeded his speaking. 

‘ Singularly enough, it was this physician 
who was sent for to assist and dress his 
wounds. Robespierre replied to the doctor's 
observations, laughing, and in the following 
language :— ' 

‘Oh, poor devils! they do not know 
their own interest. But my plan of exter- 
minating the evil will soon teach them. This 
is the only thing for the goad of the nation ; 


| for, before yon can reform a thousand Freneh- 





men, you must first lop off halfa million of 
these vagabonds, and, if God spare my life, 
in a few months there will be so many the 
less to breed internal commotions, and dis- 
turb the general peace of Europe.” 

‘This same physician observed, that from 
the immense number of executions during 
the sanguinary reign of that monster, the 
Place de Gréve became so completely a 
swamp of human blood, that it would 
scarcely hold the scaffolding of the instru- 
ment of death, which, in consequence, was 
obliged to be continually moved from one 
side of the square to the other. Many of 
the soldiers and officers, who were obliged 
to attend these horrible executions, had con- 
stantly their half boots and stockings filled 
with the blood of the poor sufferers; and as, 
whenever there was any national festival to 
be given, it generally followed one of the 
most sanguinary of these massacres,—the 
public places, the theatres especially, all 
bore the tracks of blood throughout the sa- 
loons and lobbies. 

‘The infamous Carriére, who was the exe- 
crable agent of his still more execrable em- 
ployer, Robespierre, was left afterwards to 
join Tallien in a conspiracy against him, 
merely to save himself; but did not long 
survive his atrocious crimes or his perfidy. 
It is impossible to calculate the vast number 
of private assassinations committed in the 
dead of the night by order of this cannibal, 
on persons of every rank and description. I 
knew a daughter of this Carriére very well, 
who was educated by Madame Campan. 
She is married to an Italian; and if ever 
the hand of God marked “ Beware of the 
descendants of the guilty,” she, poor woman 
and her children, are woeful living examples. 
Her bodily infirmities, though a young and 
well-looking woman, are of the most disgust- 
ing nature, and have baffled the art of all the 
physicians in France and Italy. When at- 
tacked, she is distorted in the most frightful 
and hideous manner. Her children, every 
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that the enemy might land without being | laugh, ‘‘ I did not know that my horses ate 


one of them, are disgustingly deformed, with 
scarcely the resemblance of human features’ 

Without contending, perhaps, for the ac- 
curacy of all the details in these volumes, 
there is, we think, sufficient evidence that 
many of them are unquestionable, even ifthe 

tb in which they are dressed receive some 
little embellishment from imagination. The 
period and the events to which the work 
relates give it an interest which will long 
attach to the subject. 

We had written thus far, when we found 
the following contradiction of the authenticity 
of the work in one of the French journals. It 
is certainly pretty decisive, though vague, 
yet we doubt not that bookseilers so respect- 
able as Messrs. Treuttel and Wurtz, had 
strong reasons to believe it was not altogether 
spurious, when they undertook to give it to 
the world. Be this as it may, we insert the 
statement of the Paris paper :— 

‘We are authorised to affirm, that the per- 
sons who had the honour to be in the service 


perceived, and could march against him in the 
utmost security, as they were aided by the 
curtain which covered them. ‘Go on,’’ 
said the votary of fatalism; ‘ place your 


cannon as [ order you; every thing depends | 


on Allah, and, if he wills it, your artillery 
will destroy the enemy from this spot as weil 
as from any other.” ’ 


Prince Potemkin was anxious that the | 
power of the Turks in Europe should be an- | 


nihilated. Count de Segur says,— 


‘One day, among other instances, when | 
talking to me in the utmost i!l humour about | 


the inroads made by the Tartars of the Ku- 
ban, and the cruelties perpetrated by the 
grand vizier, he said: ** You must adinit 
that the existence of the Turks is a real 
scourge to the human race. 


thing would be easicr than to drive back 


of Her Royal Highness the Princess de Lam- | 
balle, and those who were her friends, are | 
extremely astonished that a foreign female | 


writer, who never had any connection with 
that princess, (and the work she gives to the 


ublic sufficiently proves it.) dares to call the | 
Journal of Madame the Princess de Lam- | 


balle an assemblage of facts, so false and in 
a style and manner so foreign to that princess 
and to the society in which she lived.’ 





COUNT DE SEGUR'S MEMOIRS AND RECOL- 
LECTIONS, 
; (Concluded from p. 410.) 


Count pe Secure resided some time at the 
court of St. Petersburgh, where he appears to 
have been a great favourite with the empress, 
in his diplomatic capacity—we say diploma- 
tic, lest the word favourite with the northern 
Semiramis should be construed in a sense 
which we believe perfectly unjustifiable, so 
far as relates to Count de Segur. While he 
was at the court of Catherine, there seems to 
have been a dread that Russia had views on 
Turkey ; and Prince Potemkin, while he de- 
clared a wish for peace, asserted that, with 
great ease, the Turks might be overthrown ; 
the prince, however, was jealous of France, 
which had just sent an engineer, M. Lafitte, 
to Constantinople, and in noticing this, our 
author gives an anecdote of Turkish igne- 
rance and obstinacy :— 

‘ M. Lafitte was sent by the ministers of 
the Porte to the shores of the Black Sea, to 
construct some works that might prevent an 
enemy landing on the weakest points, and 
he very properly wished to place his batteries 
on the summit of a hill that led down to the 
water side, but he could never get the pacha, 
who commanded at that post, to agree to 
it. This ignorant and obstinate pacha had, 
according to the Turkish practice, to pay 
the expense of these works out of his own 
pocket, and being desirous of saving the ex- 
pense of carriage as much as possible, he im- 
periously ordered M. Lafitte to construct his 
redoubts and to place his batteries at a great 
distance from the sea, on a level plain, where 
nothing could be descried. It was in vain 





these ferocious Turks into Asia, and thus 
deliver from this plague Egypt, the Archi- 
pelago, Greece, and all Europe. 
not such an enterprise be at once just, useful, 
and religious, moral and heroic ?”’’” 

Count de S. replied,— 

‘ Constantinople alone is sufficient to di- 
vide all the powers whom you wish to bring 


into the enterprize; and you may depend | 


upon it, your dearest ally, the Emperor Jo- 
seph, would never consent to see you masters 
of Turkey in Europe; I even believe that he 


made use of these very words, that though | 


he could not forget the danger that had se- 
veral times menaced Vienna from the tur- 
bans that came from Constantinople, he 


would be still more afraid of having for his | 


neighbours, warriors in helmets and round 
hats. 

‘The prince could not help exclaiming : 
‘You are perfectly right, but it is the fault 


of us all; we are always very constant in | 


doing harm, but never can agree to do any 
service to mankind.” ’ 

The empress, with whom the count ap- 
pears to have been on terms of great friend- 
ship, joked with his excellency on the impro- 
vidence of the kings of France in their house- 
hold; the count suggested that her majesty 
was also, no doubt, robbed by her servants. 
The empress replied :— 

‘1 am cheated like other people, I admit; 
I have sometimes satisfied myself of this by 


my own eyes, when I saw from my window, | 


at day-break or at night, huge baskets leav- 
ing my palace, which were assuredly not 
empty. 

‘I remember also that, having been on a 
small tour to the banks of the Volga, some 
years ago, I asked the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country if they were contented with 
their lot. The greater part were fishermen. 


We should be,” replied they, “‘ perfectly sa- ; 


tisfied with the fruits of our labours, and par- 


ticularly with the sturgeon fishery, if we were | 


not forced to lose a part of our profits by an- 
nually sending to your stables a large quan- 
tity of these fish which cost very dear. This 
heavy tribute costs us about two thousand 
rubles a year. 

‘You have acted very properly by 


Yet, ifthree or | 
‘four great powers would act in concert, no- | 


Would | 


| Sturgeons.” 
| pressed.’ 
| One day, the count expressed his surprise 
| how the empress, a foreigner, and a woman 
sat so firmly on a throne which had, in pre- 
| vious reigns, been so often menaced by plots 
and conspiracies :-— 
; ‘** The means,” replied she, “ are very 
simple; I have laid down for myself certain 
principles, and a plan of conduct and go- 
vernment from which I never swerve; my 
will once declared remains unalterable. Here 
every thing is constant; every day resembles 
those that have gone before it. As every one 
knows what he can rely on, no one feels 
‘anxiety. The moment I give a place to any 
one, he is sure to preserve it, unless he com- 
mits some offence. By this means I take 
away all food for slander, petty charges, 
| quarrels, and rivalship; hence there are no 
iutrigues at my court; as the only object of 
intriguing men is to drive others from their 
places that they may get them for themselves, 
under my gevernment these disputes would 
| be perfectly fruitless.” 

‘*T admit, madam,” replied I, “ that 
such a wise system ought to be followed by 
the happiest results; but allow me to make 
one sunple remark: whatever genius a per- 
son May possess, it Is impossible not to be 
sometimes mistaken in his choice. What 
would your majesty do, if by chance you 
perceived, that you had appointed a minister 
-who was unskilful in his department and un- 
able to answer your confidence ?” 

‘Well, sir,” replied the princess; “ I 
would keep him; the fault would be mine 


This ridiculous abuse was sup- 


-and not his, since it was I who chose him : 
but I would transact business with one of his 
subordinate agents, and he would still retain 
his rank and title. 
‘“ The following is an instance of this : 
I had appointed a minister, who was nct 
destitute of talent, but who wanted the know- 
ledge and the firmness necessary to be at the 
head of an important department ; in fact, it 
would have been difficult in any court to 
have found a less able minister. What hap- 
pened? Ile kept his place. It is true that 
I left him nothing to do but the most trifling 
details of his department, and entrusted 
every thing important to one of his subor- 
dinates. 

«IT remember that one night I received 
a courier bringing intelligence of the famous 
victory of Chesmé and the burning of the 
Turkish fleet, and I thought it would not be 
‘suitable for the minister in question only to 
learn that great event by the public report, 

so [ sent for him at four o'clock in the morn- 

ing. Now, you must know that the poor 
| man was then solely occupied and tormented 
with some trifling quarrel in the offices, in 
which he had displayed a very imprope: 
degree of violence, and thought that I haa 
_ sent for him to reprimand him. The moment 
he opened the door, before I had time to say 
-a word, he cried out: ‘ Madam, I entrea' 
/ you to believe me, this is not my fault, — 
| [ have nothing to do with the business. 


: r om 
' know that too well,’ replied I witb a lane’; 


: ’ . " “4 ; sar wee f qistit- 
thet the French officer pointed out to him siving me notice.” said T to them with a! and T then told him tie news o the 
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ished success Which crowned the bold plan 
t had conceived with Prince Orloff, to send 
away a fleet from Cronstadt, which going | 
vyand Europe and traversing the Mediterra- | 
sueceeded in destroying the Turkish | 


pea, P > 


feat af the extremity of the Archipelago.” "| 
While in Russia, Count de Segur obtain- | 
ej a very circumstantial and curious memo- | 
tial respecting the tribes of the Caucasus, of 
which he gives an abstract. It contains some | 
interesting particulars respecting the Circas- 
sjans, from which we make an extract :— 
‘No sooner is a child born, than he is ex- | 
posed to the open air, without any covering : 
at the age of three years, arms mixed with 
some toys pleasing to childhood, are present. | 
edto him; if he prefers the arms, his family | 
are delighted; at seven, he learns to ride, 
draw the bow, and the use of the fire-arms. | 
Removed soon after from the paternal roof, | 
lest the indulgence of his mother should 
enervate him, he does not return until formed 
to manhood and distinguished by his ex- | 
rloits. 
*The youth of both sexes are allowed to | 
mix without restraint on all festivals and re- | 


iy 
JOICINGS 





when a voung man marries, he | 
pays a species of dowry, called kalun, by giv- | 
ing cuirasses, coats of mail, or muskets, to his | 
father-in-law. The bridegroom cannot see | 
his bride except under the veil of mystery ; 
he would be injuring himself, and be lost in | 
the opinion of his tribe, if surprised in her | 
arms. 

‘Among this people, theft is permitted as | 
at Sparta, provided no trace of it is allowed | 
to be discovered. A voung Circassian would | 
rather die than allow himself to be detected | 
ina theft. | 

*So far from admiring the magnificence of | 
cities, this warlike people regard them as | 
prisons. I would not,” said a Cabardian | 
prince, ‘‘ change my little cabin for the rich- | 
est palace. In these palaces, the walls are | 
adorned, but the hearts are concealed. These | 
thick wails imprison the thoughts and senti- | 
ments: as to myself, I breathe a free air, and | 
can, at pleasure, transport my cabin all over | 
the country in which my nation is powerful.” | 

| 
} 





‘Though Mahometans, these people still 
obsmve, from custom, a singular veneration 
tor a place called Tatarlouff, where the ruins | 
of an old Christian church are still seen; 
these ruins are considered as a sacred asylum, | 
and, notwithstanding their ordinary levity, | 
they scarecly ever violate an e@ath sworn in| 
the hame of Tatarlouf, 

' The food of these mountaineers usually | 
Consists of some pieces of mutton boiled, and | 
Broats cooked in water. General Paul Po- | 
temkin told me, that disputes sometimes arise | 

etween two Cabardian princes, for a joint | 
of meat, as serious as those of Achilles and | 
Agamemnon, SO poetically illustrated by the | 
genius of Homer, he ordinary beverage of | 
the Cabardians, is a species of beer, brewed 
rom millet: the rich drink unfermented 
mead. Jn all joyous festivals, the youth 
dance to the sound of small pipes, having 
Only three holes, and cailed balaleka. The | 
men appear, on these occasions, covered with | 


ath 
th mour, and the women ornamented with 
Str finest rakes or syrh%, 





the ball, the young men go through various 


‘women learn to sew and embroider; they 


Before opening | 


military exercises. When the most expert 
have the privilege of selecting the partners 
that please them; the right being forfeited 
by those who are not so perfect. The young 





also make the clethes of their husbands, and 
sake care of the armour. 

‘Although she should be married, a Ca- 
bardian female preserves the head dress worn | 
by virgins, and does not receive permission to | 
assume that of the matrons, until she has be- | 
come the nother of aboy. The women, not | 





| less warlike than their husbands, excite, sup- 
| port, and inflame their courage. 


General 
Apraxin has seen them insult the vanquished 
warriors after a defeat, by reproaching them 
with having lost at once, both their valour 
and every right to the affection of their fami- 
lies. On the death of her husband, his wife 


is bound to tear her face and bosom, until the 


blood flows. Her sensibility is decided ac- 
cording to the extent of the wounds she thus 
inflicts. The warrior who becomes a wi- 
dower, lashes liis head witha whip; but these 
customs had began to fall into disuse at the 
above period.’ 

With this extract we conclude the second 
volume of Count de Segur’s Memoirs. He 
is, malgré his vanity, so agreeable a writer, 
and he has mixed in such varied scenes in 
the drama of life, that his memoirs are very 
interesting ; and on these grounds we shall 
not regret seeing a third volume of his Recol- 
lections. 





SISMONDI'S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES 
AGAINST THE ALBIGENSES. 
(Concluded from p. 405 ) 

In the Crusades against the Albigenses the 
infamous Simon de Montfort was a very con- 
spicuous leader; not that he cared for the 


| Roman Catholic church, but he made the 


persecution a source of aggrandizement ; 


. ferocious, however, as he was, he was goaded 


to his worst atrocities by one of the clergy, 
Bishop Fouquet, of detested memory. In 
the second crusade the inhabitants of Tou- 
louse were terrified, lest the triumphant Si- 
mon de Montfort should revenge on them 
their attachment to their ancient Lord, Ray- 
mond, and they offered one fifth or even a 


fourth of their moveable goods to appease 


his anger :— 

‘But Simon would listen to no other coun- 
sels than those of the ferocious Fouquet, 
bishop of Toulouse, a prelate who knew no 
pleasure but that of shedding the blood of 
his flock. ‘‘And then,” says the old histo- 
rian of Toulouse, ‘ spoke the Bishop of Tou- 
louse, and thus he said, and made him to 
understand that he should do and _ finish 
what he had already determined against the 
Toulousians, assuring him that they would 
not love him ever so little except by force, 
and exhorting him to leave them nothing, if 
once he was within their city, but to take 
both goods and people as much as he could 
have and hold, for know, my lord, added he, 
that if you do thus, it will be late before you 
repent of it.” 

‘To preach ferocity was not all the labour 





of the Bishop Fouquet; he took upon him- 


self, besides, to facilitate, by perfidy, the ex- 
ecution of his counsels. He entered the city 
us a messenger of peace; “In order that [ 
may,” said he to the count, “make all the 
people come out to meet you, that you may 
seize and take them, which you could not do 
inthe city. In fact, he solicited his flock to 
apply, by successive deputations of men, wo~ 
men, and chiidren, to the Count de Mont- 
fort, assuring them that this was the only 
means of appeasing him, and disarming his 
unger. The most considerable persons ‘in 
the city thought they could not refuse to cre- 
dit their pastor, who swore by the name of 
that (cod whom he was commissioned to 
preach to them, that his ardent charity alone 
dictated the advice which he had given for 
their welfare. Nevertheless, as the citizens 
of Toulouse arrived successively before Simon 
de Montfort, he loaded them with chains. 
Already more than eighty of them were in 
irons, when a citizen, whom they were going 
to treat in the same way, escaped from their 
hands, and called his fellow-citizens to arms. 
The crowds who were proceeding from the 
gates to humble themselves before the count, 
fled back to the city; but rage soon succeed- 
ed to terror: they armed themselves, barri- 
caded all the straits, and awaited the attack 
of Montfort. Already had his soldiers en- 
tered the less populous parts of the city. 
‘* Directed by the bishop,” says our historian, 
“they had already piliaged and plundered 
the greater part of the said city, and violated 
women and girls in such numbers, that it was 
sad to see all the ill which the said bishop 
had done, in so short a time, to Toulouse.” 
But, indignation redoubling the force of the 
citizens, the pillagers were driven out with 
great loss. Three times the count, with his 
cavalry, charged upon the people, in differ- 
ent quarters of the city, and three times he 
was repulsed with great slaughter. At last 
he threatened to put to death the eighty pri- 
soners whom he had arrested. Fouquet, as- 
sociating with himself the Abbot of Saint 
Sernin, again entered the city as a mediator. 
The two prelates demanded of: the Toulou- 
sians to surrender their arms and fortresses, 
engaging, by oath, that on these conditions 
the count should release their prisoners, and 
neither touch their persons nor their goods, 
but protesting that they had no mercy to ex- 
pect if they persisted in their rebellion. The 
Bishop Fouquet and the Count Simon ap- 
pear, by this time, to have been so well 
known, that their word inspired no copfi- 
dence; but the fearful danger of the hos- 
tages, the critical situation of the city, and, 
more than all, the constant repugnance of the 
people to believe that the lords and the priests 
would falsify their oaths, determined the 
Toulousians to submission. Mutual oaths 
were exchanged; the arms were given up; 
the fortresses were surrendered to the soldiers 
of Montfort; and when the citizens had thus 
deprived themselves of all means of resist- 
ance, Montfort put the most considerable 
persons amongst them in irons, and sent them, 
with the prisoners whom he had before seized, 
into the principal castles of the province, where 
they all perished, either by wantor by a vivlent 
death. Then he commanded the rest of the 
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citizens to pay him, before the first of the fol- | sades were succeeded by that merciless en- 


lowing November, the exorbitant sum of 
thirty thousand marks of silver, in order to 
ransom their city from the flames, and their 

rsons from a universal carnage. There re- 
mained to the Toulousians no resource, and 
they were obliged to submit to these hard 
conditions.’ 

The nature of these crusades, and the fear- 
ful crimes by which they were attended, will 
be seen by the following statement :— 

‘Hundreds of villages had seen all their 
inhabitants massacred, with a blind fury, and 
without the crusaders giving themselves the 
trouble to examine whether they contained a 
single heretc. We cannot tell what credit 
to give to the numbers assigned for the ar- 
mies of the cross, nor whether we may be- 
heve that in the course of a single year five 
hundred thousand men were poured into 
Languedoc. But this we certainly know, 
that armies, much superior in number, much 
inferior in discipline, to those which were 
employed in other wars, had arrived, for se- 
ven or eight successive years, almost without 
interruption, upon this desolated country; 
that they entered it without pay and without 
magazines, that they provided for all their 
necessities with the sword; that they consi- 
dered it as their right to live at the expense 
of the courftry, and that all the harvests of the 
peasants, all the provisions and merchandize 
of the citizens, were, on every occasion, seized 
with a rapacious hand, and divided at dis- 
cretion amongst the crusaders. No calcula- 
tion can ascertain, with any precision, the 
dissipation of wealth, or the destruction ‘of 


human life, which were the consequences of | 


the crusade against the Albigenses. There 
was scarcely a peasant who did not reckon in 
his family some unhappy one, whose life had 
been cut off by the sword of Montfort’s sol- 
diers; not one but had repeatedly witnessed 
the ravaging of his property by them. More 
than three quarters of the knights and landed 
proprietors had been spoiled of their castles 
and fiefs, to gratify some of the French sol- 
diers—some of Simon de Montfort’s crea- 
tures. Thus spoiled, they were named 
Faidits, and had the favour granted them of 
remaining in the country, provided they were 
neither heretics, nor excommunicated, nor 
suspected of having given an asylum to those 
who were so; but they were never to be per- 
mitted to enter a walled city, nor to enjoy the 
honour of mounting a war-house. Every 
species of injustice, all kinds of affronts, per- 
secutions of every name, had been heaped on 
the heads of the unhappy Languedocians, 
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whom, since the crusade, it had been the | 


custom to comprehend under the general 
name of Albigenses. Simon de Montfort 


gine of Roman Catholic cruelty and tyranny 
—the Inquisition, which was established in 
the thirteenth century :— 

‘ An instruction as to the manner of pro- 
ceeding against heretics, was composed be- 
fore the end of the same century, for the use 
of the inquisitors. Some extracts from this 
curious book, published by the fathers, Mar- 
tene and Durand, of the congregation of 
Saint Maur, will give a better understand- 
ing respecting an institution which hence- 
forward exercised so great an influence over 
the church and people of Trance. ‘* In- 
this manner,’ it is said at the beginning, 
“the inquisitors proceed in the provinces of 
Carcassonne and Toulouse. First, the ac- 
cused or suspected of heresy is cited; when 
he appears, he is sworn upon the holy gos- 
pels, that he will fully say all that he knows 
for a truth, respecting the crime of heresy or 
Vaudoisie, as well concerning himself as 


| others, as well concerning the living as the 


dead. If he conceals or denies any thing, 
he is put in prison, and kept there until he 
shall have confessed; but if he says the truth, 
(that is, if he accuses either others or him- 
self,) his confession is diligently written down 
by a notary public....When a sufficient 
number have confessed to make a sermon”’ 
(thus they then called, what we at this day 
name, from a Portuguese word, auto da 
fe,) “the inquisitors convoke, in a suitable 
place, some juris-consults, minor-brothers, 
and preachers, and the ordinaries, (the bi- 
shops,) without whose counsel, or that of 
their vicars, no person ought to be con- 
demned. When the council is assembled, 
the inguisitors shall submit to it a short ex- 
tract from the confession of each person, but 
suppressing his name. They shall say, for 
example, a certain person, of such a diocese, 
has done what follows, after which the 
counsellors reply,—let the inquisitors tm- 
pose upon him an arbitrary penance, or let this 
person be wnmured, or in fine, let hum be deli- 
vered to the secular arm. After which they 
are all cited for the following Sunday. On 


this day, the inquisitors, in the presence of the | 


prelates, the abbots, the bailiffs, and all the 
people, cause those to be first called who 
have confessed and persisted in their con- 


'fession; for if they retract, they are sent 


back to prison, and their faults only are re- 
cited. 

‘“ They begin with those who are to have 
arbitrary penances: to them they give crosses, 
they impose pilgrimages, greater or smaller 
according to their faults; to those who have 
perjured themselves they give double crosses. 


| All these having gone out with their crosses, 


was to them the representative of the evil | 


spirit; the prototype of all the persecutions 
they had endured.’ 

Simon de Montfort was killed in an en- 
gagement with the Toulousians, by an enor- 
mous stone, which was thrown from the walls 
of the city by a machine: his sons, however, 
prosecuted the crusade with the same zeal as 
their father, and the war of extermination 
against the Albigenses was conducted with 
great fury until the vear 1237. These cru- 


they recite the faults of those who are to be 
immured, making them rise, one after the 
other, and each remain standing whilst his 
confession is read. When it is finished, the 
inquisitor seats himself, and gives his sen- 


tence sitting, first in Latin, then in French. 


‘Finally, they recite the faults of the re- 


‘lapsed, and the sentence being pronounced, 


they are delivered....Nevertheless, those 
who are delivered as relapsed, are not to be 
burned the same day they are delivered; but, 
ov the contrary, they ought to be engaged to 
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confess themselves, and receive the eucha- 
rist, if they require .t, and if they give signs 
of true repettance, for thus wills the lord 
pope.” 

‘ But this was only the external form of 
procedure. An inquisitor of the same pe- 
riod has given a more detailed instruction to 
his brethren, respecting the manner of direct- 
ing the interrogatories. This instruction also 
has been printed by the same two Benedic- 
tine fathers, in a collection of religious writ- 
ings; itis worthy of being placed entire un- 
der the eyes of the reader, and it is not with- 
out regret, that we contine ourselves to giy- 
ing short extracts from it. 

‘“« Even he who is the most profoundly 
plunged in heresy,” says the anonymous au- 
thor, “‘ may sometimes be brought back by 
the fear of death, or the hope that he s!. st be 
permitted to live, if he confess sincerely the 
errors which he has learned, and if he de- 
nounce any others whom he may know to 
Lelong to this sect. If he refuses to do it, 
let him be shut up in prison, and given to 
understand that there are witnesses against 
him, and that if he be once convicted by 
witnesses, there will be no mercy for him, 
but he will be delivered to death. At the 
same time let his food be lessened, for such 
fear and suffering will contribute to humble 
him. Let none of his accomplice; be per- 
mitted to approach him, lest they encourage 
him, or teach him to answer with artifice, 
and not to betrayany one. Let no other ap- 
proach him, unless it be, frem time to time, 
two adroit believers, who may advise him 
cautiously, and, as if they had compassion 
upon him, to deliver himself from death, to 
confess where he has erred and upon what 
points, and who may promise him that if he 
do this he shall escape being burned. For 
the fear of death and the love of life some- 
times softens a heart which cannot be affect- 
ed in any other manner. Let them speak to 
him also in an encouraging manner, saying, 
‘ Be not afraid to confess, if you have given 
credit to these men when they said such and 
such things, because you believed them vir- 
tuous. If you heard them willingly, if you 
assisted them with your property, if you con- 
fessed yourself to them, it was because you 
loved all whom you believed to be good peo- 
ple, and because you knew nothing ill re- 
specting them. The same might happen to 
men much wiser than you, who might also 
be deceived by them.’ If he begins then to 
soften, and to grant that he has, in some 
place, heard these teachers speak concerning 
the gospels or the epistles, you must then 
ask him cautiously if. these teachers believed 


‘such and such things; for example, if they 


denied the existence of purgatory or the efti- 
cacy of prayers for the dead, or if they pre- 
tended that a wicked priest, bound by si”, 
cannot absolve others, or what they say 
about the sacraments of the church? After- 
wards you must ask them cautiously whether 
they regard this doctrine as good and true, 
for he who grants this has thereby confessed 
his heresy... . Whereas if you had asked 
him bluntly. whether he believed the same 
things, he would not have answered, because 
he would have suspected that you wished te 
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take advantage of him and accuse him as a 
horetic. e+ /nese are very subtle foxes, and 
vou can only take them by a crafty subtilty.” 

‘We will add here a iast instruction given 
hy the inquisitor, the author of this work to 
his brother, drawn from his personal experi- 
ence, “ Note,” says he, * that the inquisitor 
ought always to suppose a fact, without any 
roof, and only inquire after the circum- 
stances of the fact. lor example, he should 
say, ‘How many times hast thou confessed 
thyself to the heretics’ or, in what chamber 
have the heretics slept in thy house? or simi- 
lar things.’ 

‘Jn like manner the inquisitor may, 
from time to time, consult a book, as if he 
had the life of the heretic written there, and 
a!] the questions that he was to put to him. 

‘« Likewise, when a heretic confesses him- | 
eelfto him, he ought to impose upon him 
the duty of accusing his accomplices, other- 
wise he would not give a sign of true peni- 
tence. 

‘«“ Tikewise, when a heretic either does 
not fully confess his errors, or does not ac- 
cuse his accomplices, you must say to him in 
order to terrify him, ‘ Very well, we see how 
itis. Think of thy soul, and fully renounce 
heresy, for thou art about to die, and no- 
thing remains but to receive with true peni- 
tence all that shall happen to thee.’ And if 





he then says, ‘ Since I must die, | had rather 
die in my own faith than in that of the | 
church: then it is certain that his repent- | 
ance was feigned, and he may be delivered | 
up to justice.” * 

Torture—direct torture was not at first re- 
sorted to by the Inquisition, but it soon be 
came a portion of its system, and such was the 
cruelty in the outset towards those accused 
of heresy or noted with suspicion, that they | 
were deprived of the assistance of a phy- 
sician! Ifthe sons of De Montfort still car- 
ried on the persecution, Raymond VIL. count 
of Thoulouse, followed the career of his father 
in resisting clerical tyranny, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by his military exploits 
nntil he found his territories torn from him 
and his people unsparingly massacred, and 
he at length yielded to the power of the 
church. He even submitted to the most 
humiliating penance; this was on the 12th 
of April, 1229 :— 

“Ha repaired, with his feet naked, and 
with only his shirt and trousers, to the church 
of Notre Dame at Paris; there the cardinal, 
Romano di Sant. Angelo, met him, and, after 
administering the discipline upon his naked 
shoulders, conducted him to the foot of the 
grand altar, where he declared that, on ac- 
count of his humility and devotion, he pro- 
nounced his absolution; under this condition, 
however, that he should again fall under the 
Preceding excommunication if he failed to 
observe the treaty of Paris. Raymond was 
alterwards confined, for six weeks, in his pri- 
son of the Louvre, whilst his daughter was 
delivered to the king’s commissioners, his 
‘trong castles were opened to them, and the 
Wall of his capital; to the extent of three 
thousand feet, was thrown down. On his 
release from captivity, Louis IX. received 


to him, knighted him on the 3rd of June, 
the day of Pentecost, and allowed him to re- 
turn to his country.’ 

This is a sad instance of papal tyranny, 
and, perhaps, there cannot be a better proof of 
the intolerantand vindictive character of pope- 
ry than the Crusades against the Albigenses, 
so admirably described by M. de Sismondi, 
whose work we recommend to all our readers, 
particularly to those who think there is no 
danger in making concessions to Catholics. 





REYNOLDS’S ELOISA. 
(From his Life and Times ) 
Reynolds once or twice attempted tra- 
gedy, and one of his pieces of this class, enti- 


my . ° ‘ ‘ 
titled Eloisa, was performed at Covent Gar- 


den Theatre in 1786 :— 

‘Like Werter, Eloisa was met with thun- 
ders of applause; not, however, owing to 
either its merit or its fashion; but in conse- 
quence of, at least, one hundred Westminster 
boys, rushing into the boxes and pit, deter- 
mined, “blow calm, blow rough,” to sup- 
port the production of a brother Westmin- 
ster. In addition to this hearty and tumul- 
tuous gang, my mother had sent our head clerk, 
Crouch, into the gallery, together with about 


fifty young sprigs of the law, to maintain a | 
due proportion of the applause through all | 


parts of the house. So loyally and strenu- 
ously did the whole party exert themselves, 
that, on the dropping of the curtain, amidst 
every possible demonstration of admiration 
and enthusiasm, Mr. Harris took me by the 
hand, intending, as I imagined, to offer me 
the warmest congratulations on my complete 
success, but, in reality, to say, ‘Though your 
tragedy will not do, my dear Fred., yet you 
ought to be most highly gratified; for its re- 
ception has proved that you have more real 
friends than any other man in London ” 
‘Mr. Ilarris’s prognostication was perfectly 
correet. On the third night. Eloisa was with- 
drawn for ever. Not so Miles Peter An- 
drews’s epilogue, which met with considera- 
ble success, and was afterwards frequently 
spoken, by Mrs. Mattocks, at the end of 
Such Things are, and other plays. It al- 
luded to the usual important dressy prepara- 
tions on the part of the civic masters and 
misses, for the lord mayor's ball! which, that 
year, was stopped by the death of the Prin- 
cess Amelia. The line which used to excite 
the shouts, as much of mischief, perhaps, as 
of merriment, was, 
“ Down came the order to suspend the ball.” 
‘The third night of Eloisa was reserved 
for the author’s benefit. At that time, the 
usual charge for the expenses of the house 
was one hundred pounds. As soon as the 
play had terminated, unable longer to restrain 
my anxiety, I rushed into the treasury to 
learn the extent of my profits. After waiting 
a considerable time, I was informed, with 
all due solemnity, that the total receipt of 
the house was one hundred and eight pounds, 
exactly eight pounds more than the charge; 
which, being deducted, I pocketed the over- 
plus, and withdrew from the treasury, some- 
what doubtful whether I should consider tXe 
drama a good or a bad profession. 
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43 homage for the fiefs which still remained | 


‘On my return into the front of the house, 








I there saw (for the first time off the stage) 
the celebrated Charles Macklin,—that asto- 
tonishing old man, who was even then, I 
should conceive, nearly ninety years of age. 
lie was in conversation with the late Mr. 
White, one of the proprietors of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, wh: introduced me to the vete- 
ran, as the successful author of Werter and 
Eloisa. 

** Successful, indeed, sir!” said I, at the 
same time producing thc receipt. “ For see, 
I have gained exactly eight pounds by two 
tragedies!” 

*“* And very good pay, too, sir,” gruffly 
replied my orthodox patriarch. “So go 
home, and write two more tragedies, and if 
you gain four pounds by each of them, why, 
young man, the author of Paradise lost will 
be a fool to you.’’’ 


Reflection: a Tule. 
12mo. pp. 207. 
man and Co. 

Mrs. Hortanp, perhaps, more than any 

writer of the present day, deserves the title of 

historian of the virtues, since each of her 
works illustrates some amiable quality of the 
heartor mind. She has powerfully advocated 
the cause of ‘ integrity,’ has shown the neces- 





By Mrs. Horvanp. 
London, 1826. Long- 


sity of ‘ patience,’ the importance of ‘ deci- 


sion,’ and the advantages of ‘ moderation,’ 
and she now portrays another and a very 
sensible duty, which all ought to exercise, 
that of ‘reflection.’ It is an interesting story, 
and, like all Mrs. Hofland’s works, conveys, 
in a pleasing and well-written narrative, an 
excellent moral. 


A New Pronouncing French Primer, or First 
Step to the French Language. By Ga- 
BRIEL SuURENNE. 18mo. Edinburgh, 
1826. Oliver and Boyd. 

Ir, as the French say, the first step is the 
greatest difficulty, it is important how it is 
taken in language, and we can safely recom- 
mend this little Primer as containing a well- 
arranged vocabulary, and a good selection of 
phrases. 


The Spanish Word-Book. 18mo. 
The Spanish Phrase- Book. 18mo. London, 
1826. Thomas. 
As our intercourse with South America in- 








) creases, an acquaintance with the Spanish 


language will become more necessary; and 
we are glad to see means taken to promote 
ity cultivation. The little works before us, 
on the plan of the Abbé Bossuet, or the ele- 
mentary work in French published under 
that name, (for we doubt the existence of the 
abbé,) are well calculated to assist the learn- 
er in the commencement of his studies, as the 
words and phrases are well selected. 


——> 











ORIGINAL. 
CHARACTER-PAINTING. 


Brocrapuy and epitaph-writing are not 
much unlike portrait-painting, where the 
original must be coarse and ill-favoured in- 
deed if, while a certain degree of resemblance 
is preserved, he cannot be invested with that 
gracefulness, and with those attractions 
which the artist, more liberal than nature 
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towards his sitters*, is ever ready to bestow. 
Both the man of the pencil and he of the pen | 
are anxious to set off their respective subjects | 
in the fairest light, to conceal defects and in- | 
firmities, and to put the best possible aspect | 
on the matter. The painter occasionally me- 
tamorphoses a fine lady into one of the car- 
dinal virtues,—perhaps into a Pagan god- | 


dess,—or actually claps a pair of wings upon | 


her shoulders and converts her into an angel, 
making her look as if she were just imported 
from Mr. Moore's poetical paradise; the | 
epitaph-writer, by a very similar process, 
dresses up his characters till they look like so 
many seraphs, or abstractions of virtue. 

After perusing those necrological records, | 
those manuscripts fairly written on stone, 
that adorn our churches and churchy ards, 
One is tempted to imagine either that we are 
on the eve of the millenium, or that it is not | 
the-custom to bury any but truly virtuous | 
and amiable people, leaving all the others to | 
taint the atmosphere after their death by their 
carcases, as much as they tainted the world 
during their lives by their morals. Gene- 
rally speaking, epitaphs are merely compli- 
ments inscribed on stone, and by no means 
leficient in flattery and fulsomeness. It is 
thus that the dead are permitted to retain the 
mask they wore so gracefully, or gracelessly 
during their life-time. 


The maxim de mortuis nil nisi bonum is one | 


that seems to be literally adhered to in bio- 
graphy and necrology, although it would 
probably be far better for the morals of the 
survivors, were we to adopt in preference, 
de mortuis nil nisi verum. The nil nisi bonum 
is the principle upon which monthly and 
annual obituaries are concocted. Sylvanus 
Urban is a sort of high priest in this species 
of eanonization, which he performs with 
beaucoup d'onction. 

Mr. Millert performs the ceremony of 
extreme unction in a different spirit; he 
anoints the defunct, it is true, but it is with 
oil of vitriol. Sylvanus embalms his subjects 
with costly spices—with every virtue under 
heaven; he perfumes them with the most 
fragrant scents, and the most odoriferous 
epithets. Muller first washes his in aqua- 
fortis—then pickles—we can hardly say pre- | 
serves, them in undiluted spirit of causticity. 
Thus, while the one makes very respectable | 


mummies, varnished and dry, the other con- | 


verts his subjects into bug-bears, and actuall y | 
labels them with designations, more energetic 
and forcible than courteous or polished. Fle | 


treats a duchess with no more ceremony than | 
a plebeian ; and even insinuates that her late | 
grace of Devonshire possessed more Roman | 
The characters | 


vartu than British virtue. 
are in general briefly given, but touched off 


with an epigrammatic adroitness that must | 
occasion no little smarting in certain quar- | 


ters. For our own part, however, we are 
far from disapproving of the severity thus 
exercised, thinking it far better that the 





_® We remember a conundrum somewhat in 
point: 
trait painter and the person painted ? —* The 
latter is a sitter, and the former is a liar.” 

t+ Vide his Biographical Sketches of British 
“haracters recently Deceased, 


‘ What is the difference between a por- | 


' dead should be cut up and dissected, than | 
that the morals of the living should be un- 





| dermined, and the worthless and contempti- | 


| ble be represented as entitled to respect, out 
| of regard to the feelings of a few individuals. 
It is no very great misfortune for the world, 
that there is now and then a person to be 
found, bold enough to call a knave a knave, 
and a fool a fool, whatever his rank or wealth. 
Itis well that the great should be made to 
| feel that they cannot promise themselves 
posthumous sycophancy and flattery; but, 
that as the worm preys upon the carcase, so 


| read, and may prove more 


| 


will, at length, the uncompromising language | 


| of truth, eat away. unsparingly, the specious 
appearance of a rotten character, and expose 
its hollowness. The fear of becoming a sub- 
| Ject for the dissecting pen of such a moral 
anatomist as Mr. Miller, may prove 
some restraiut upon many, who however in- 
different to better impulse, would hardly 
‘care to be gibbetted as many of the distin- 
| guis! hed persons here selected, are. Few 
would desire to be immortalized by the hands 
of so rough a resurrection-man. That man 
of a million—Coutts, is exhibited by the al- 
lustrator® in a way truly shocking to those 
who are of opinion that immense wealth 
should hide all errors and imperfections. 
‘Many years afier the settlement of his chil- 
dren, when this golden banker was advanced 
beyond the usual life of men, he became 
suddenly enamoured with a young and lively 
actress, that struck his fancy, on the boards 
of Drury Lane. The mutual temptation, 
though from contrary impulses, was too 
strong for these frail beings to resist. Miss 
Mellon's charms subdued his principles, and 
the rich man’s ore overcame her scruples. 
It is a melancholy task to pursue a once ho- 
nourable and upright character, until in- 
firmity, imbecility, and old age sink into the 
doting, immoral, and nauseous debauchee. 
Had it pleased Death to have cast his dart at 
Coutts at that period of his life when most of 
us feel his fatal sting, it would have been for- 
tunate for the posthumous reputation of that 
weak old man. Coutts took this young ac- 
| tress under his protection, settled an ample 





fortune on her, and she became his cAére 

ami in public and private, until the death of 
'his first wife; when, shame to relate—for 
the pen hesiiates to record the fact—in eight- 
and-forty hours after, in defiance of all de- 

cency and decorum, he led Miss Meilon to 
| the altar, and she became the second wife of 
Coutts before the remains of his first had re- 
ceived the last sacred earthly duties!!! Such 
brutality as this deserves to be gibbetted on 
high, and held up to the scorn and derision 
of mankind; yet it is not to be imagined that 
the perpetrators are likely to be affected by 
| any exposure, however public, or any repro- 

bation, however pointed ; for their moral sen- 
sibility must be tolerably blunted ‘ The first 
' law of nature, that which binds blood to blood, 

was in Coutts a blank; he was different from 





* Mr. M.’s volumes are expressly intended 
for illustration, @ da Granger. Tue idlustration 
he himself has thrown upon the subjects would, 
in many iustauces, be gladly exchanged for ob- 
scurity, 
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| the rest of his species, and we turn with hor- 
ror from so unnatural a being.’—The lady, 
however, was not very different from the rest 
of her species. 

lew great men, we apprchend, will be am- 
bitious of obtaining a niche in Mr. M.'s tet. 
ple of fame, or of shining forth on the world, 
thus ‘tiatnat d and iNustri ious. Such epi- 
taphs are not, like those of Dr. Parr, tempta- 
tions to commit suicide; but we will engage 
to say they stand a far better chance of beiny 
salutary than all 
the adulation and compliments ever inscribed 
on tombs. 





To the Editor of the Literary Chroniele. 
Srr,—On reading, in your last number, the 
extracts from Mons. De la Fons’ publication 
relative to the teeth, [ was not a little sur- 

prised at the assertion, thata la: ly, whom 
Martial  satiris ses, wore false teeth ‘of bor, 
varnished over.” The jpanage of the epigram- 
mist isin lib. 2, 41: 
‘Ft tres sunt tibi, 2 Martmina, dentes, 
Sed plane piceique buxeique:’ 
in which, as pices means piteh-coloured, or 


| — so buxet evidently signiti 8 bor-coloured, 


e. pale yellow, or some shade of colour ap- 
proaching r to yellow, as that of foul neglected 
eeth, too common to be mistaken. 

Ovid uses the comparison of the bor-colour, 
to express the paleness caused by terror, hor- 
ror, a-sudden shack, &c.—Metam. 4, 134 and 
11, 417. 

Of the ‘ varnish,’ there is ne mention. But 
a circumstance worthy of notice, in the his- 
tory of the teeth, is, that the artificial tecth, 
in Martial’s time, were not fixtures, but re- 
movable at pleasure—to he taken out at 

night and replaced in the morning, as he 
clearly informs us. Lib. 0, 38 :— 
‘ Nec dentes aliter, quam serica, nocie reponcs.” 

With respect to the dentifiicial article, said 
to be imported ‘ from Spain,’ [ presume, that, 
if the reader will compare Catullus, 37, 20, 
and 39, 18, with Apuleius, Apolog. sub init., 
he will conclude, that there was no necessity 
for importing the tnnominauble article in ques- 
tion, which was procurable, without trouble 
or expense, at home. 

l am, sir, your humble servant and 
constant reader, 
West Square, July 2. Joun Carey. 








om ALE ETE LET NEL SO 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FRAGMENTS, 
From an unpublished Poem, hy the Author of 
Herban. 


THE OPENING OF Til PODUN. 

BENEATH the iofty ridge of mountains 

Bounding oid Tarifa’s towers, 
When the Iris-crested fountains 

Rise to full in golden showers, 
Gilded by the beam of splendour, 

Ti!l in chrysta! streams below 
Willow-bounded, soft, and slender, 

Through the vale their rpples tlow 5-= 
There, too, the glorious Sere iaes sea 
Rolls on like an infinity, 
Boundless, trackless, faihomless, 
And dread e’en in its gentleness, 
Charms th’ enraptur’d “gaze—and then 
The woods their leafy thrbans bear, 
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Jn Turk-like pride, above the willow, 
That gently stoops to kiss the billow, 
Where golden harvests laugh and sing, 
Where greenest pastures smile in spring, 
Where hearts and climates both are warm, 
vorm'd for love’s sunshine and its storm, 
There—the seat of happiness, 
The very sanctum of repose, 
Glad to be bless’d, and taught to bless, 
The vale of Guadalmeci ® glows. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE HEROINE, 


A rose-wreath of the fairest hue, 
Around ber head was lightly bound, 
And o’er hex breast a scarf of blue, 
(Italian sky blue,) swept the grounu. 
A sweet Circassian bue o’erspread 


Her cheek, that glowed with nature's tinge, | 


And on her brow a white was shied, 
That mocked her eye-lids’ sable fringe. 
But oh! more dark her flowing hair, 
Her bosom more serenely fair ; 
Her gentle eye was soft, yet full 
Of animations lively glow; 
‘Twas an Egyption cast of soul, 
Fired with an Aracanian glow. 
The spirit, then upon the throne 
Of light, suffused its dulcet sway, 
For all who saw were glad to own 
lts power, and gloried to obey. 





A SEA-SIDE RAMBLE. 


How pleasant ‘tis to walk along the beach, 

Yo hear the green seas roar. Oft have I thus, 

(When ali was hushed and still,) enjoyed my- 
self, — 

My mind as peaceful as the scene around,— 

Luli’d by the sonorous music of the waves, 

Which, in their rippling wantonness did play 

Around the o’erhanging rocks. Thus have I 
lull’d 

My mind into forgetfulness, or eise 

Have wak'd it to a world within itself. 


Oft have 1 walk’d—then stopped, and turn’d | 


around, 
To look on the impression which my feet 
Had left upon the yielding, yellow sand. 
Again [’'ve onward walk’'d—again look’d back, 
And mark’d the faint impression growing 
fainter, 


AsI mov'd on. At last, fix'd on a rock, 


I've watch'd th’ intruding tide steal on, and on, | 


Until the impression which my feet had left 
Has all been wash'’d away. 


Thus ‘tis with life. As onward still we press, | 


We turn us round, and contemplate our actions ; 

And, with an avidity that’s unabash'd, 

Admire their beauty, and would fuin believe 

Their impress will be lasting. 

We tread our dubious course,—again turn 
round, 

And then perceive the actions we admir’d 


Grown fainter,—when they were cherish’d most | 


In our own minds. 
while, 

With silent, yet with giant strides, steps on, 

And in the impression of our feet, still plauts 

His footsteps. Fix’d at last upon 

Th’ eternal bil, we cast a backward look, 

And then discover that the splendid feats, 

(Which promis’d to outlive the lapse of ages,) 

Are sunk into th’ unfathomable sea 

Of blank forgetfulness ! 


June 20, 1826. 


The tide of time, mean- 


O. N. Y. 


Onward again, | 





* Guadalmeci is the name of the poem. 
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AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Ene Lisa Opera Housr.—This theatre com- 
menced its season on Saturday evening, un- 
| der very favourable auspices. The house has 
' been very beautifully and tastefully embel- 
‘lished during the recess. The performances 
| were the opera of Turrare, and the inimitable 
| farce of Free and Easy. In the former, Mr. 
| Sapio made his first appearance on these 
boards, as the Tartar Chieftain, formerly per- 
sonated by Braham, and aequitted himself 
extremely well; the part of Ninette was ad- 
mirably sustained by Miss Paton, and Miss 
| Hamilton appeared to much advantage as 
| Astasia. In the afterpiece, Miss Kelly, 
Wrench, and Bartley, had the characters 
| which, by their excellent acting, they have 
' made their own. 
On Thursday, a new melo-drama was pro- 
' duced, entitied The Guerilla Chief. It is 
| founded on that powerful and highly-affect- 
| ing story of John Doe, in the admirable Tales 
/of the O'Hara Family. it 1s said to be dra- 
matized by the author, Mr. Banim, who, how- 
ever, has laboured under this disadvantage— 
| that the silly old dotard of a licenser, George 
' Colman, has made him change the scene from 
treland to Spain, dreading, we presume, the 
idea of introducing a tew Whiteboys in Eng- 
land, even on the stage. The story of John 
| Doe was given in The Literary Chronicle, 
and must be familiar to our readers, for no 
| person who has once perused «t can forget it. 
In the drama, indeed, the poor, much- 
wronged, but generous-hearted Kavanagh, is 
converted into a guerilla chief; the infamous 
uthe-proctor, Purcell, is a Spanish agent; 
the English officers and men are turned into 
French soldiers; the farmer is a grandee; and 
the Rapparees or Whiteboys are guerillas. 
The author has, however, adhered closely to 
| the story as circumstances would permit, and 
the piece is deeply dramatic. The guerilla 
had a very able representative in Mr. Ben- 
nett; and Martin and Michael, Salter and 
Rartley, the ‘star-light’ and ‘ moonshine’ of 
the novel, were two as respectable banditti 
as we would wish to meet with. Mr.Archer, 
from Drury Lane, played the oppressor very 
naturally, and the other characters were well 
| sustained, particularly the part of Clara, by 
| Mrs. Llamilton, and her attendant by that 
clever little actress, Miss Goward. Pearman 
and Thorne sang prettily, and the scenery 
| was good. The piece was much cheered 
| throughout, and was announced for repeti- 
| tion amidst immense applause. 


| THE DRAMA, 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Memoirs of the Life of M. G. Lewis, M. P. 
author of the Monk, &c. are preparing for 
publication. 

The Amulet, or Christian and Literary Re- 
membrancer for the year 1827, is preparing 
for publication, and in a state of considerable 
forwardness ; it will contain a large collection 
of interesting articles in prose and verse, 
} from the pens of the most popular authors of 
the age, and will be embellished with appro- 
priate engravings of interesting subjects, ex- 
/ ecuted bv the first artists. 
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Mr. Perceval, whose History of Ftaly is 
before the public, has been for some time 
earnestly engaged on a History of France, 
which is desicned to extend from the founda- 


tion of the French monarchy to the second 


restoration of the Bourbon dynasty to the 
throne of that kingdom. This undertaking, 
when completed, will occupy several *vo- 
lumes, which are in a state of much forward- 
ness. 

Percussion Lock for Ship Cannon.—Capt. 
Dickinson, R. N., has successfully ioatiad a 
percussion lock to cannon, for which he has 
received the gold Vulcan medal from the So- 
ciety of Arts. 

Original Portrait of Milton.—An. original 
portrait of Milton inas been recently disco- 
vered by Mr. Robert Lemon, of the State 
Paper Office, whose father, a short time 
since, by a singular coincidence, brought to 
light Milton's Treatise on Christian Doctrine. 
The portrait is enclosed in an oval border, 
and represents Milton apparently about 
twenty-eight or thirty years of age; the hair 
parted on the forehead, and hanging down 
over the shoulders a little curled or wavy, 
but not enough to warrant the epithet of 
ringlets. The forehead rather high, and pe- 
culiarly formed, and the nose straight and 
weil proportioned ; but the mouth and chin 
are beautiful; not the beauty of fancy, or 
the beauty of taste, but what every person, 
even the most unenlightened, immediately 
pronounces beautiful. The clear and bril- 
liant redness of the lips 

‘Seems fresh from the Creator's hand,” 
and on viewing the whole contour of the face, 
and the remarkable expression of the features, 
you are compelled to exclaim,— 

‘ That man was born for immortality.’ 

The costume is strictly that of the period, a 
plain falling collar or band, with a cloak or 
mantle thrown round the shoulders. This 
portrait remarkably answers to the descri 
tion or cognomen bestowed upon Milton, 
that of the Lady of his College. There is a 
softness of expression in the countenance, 
and an intensity of thought, with a mildness 
of character, utterly at variance with the 
sturdy politician and unbending theologian of 
his eventful period, a difference so peculiar, 
as might well cause that singular designation 
to be given to him. 

St. Peiersburgh.—This capital continues to 
increase in the most rapid manner, which, in 
less than a century, has transformed a hamlet 
of fishermen into the most beautiful city in 
the universe. An absence of a few months 
is sufficient to embarrass a traveller on his 
return. Palaces, public edifices, which he 
did not see begun, appear before him, as if 
by magic. A vast number of houses, none 
of which indicate colossal fortunes, and show 
the useful direction which great capitals are 
taking, successively fill up the vacancies still 
remaining in the quarter of the Admiralty; 
others are raised a story higher. The eager- 
ness of applicants to have these new buildings 
accelerates and multiplies the work. While 
the centre of the city daily increases in com- 
pactness and splendour, the same activity 
prevails in the environs. Evep anfortunate 
events end in improvements. Thus the vil- 
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lage of Kikolskol, a favourite resort of the 
inhabitants of St. Petersburgh during the fine 
season, has been greatly improved since the 
inundation in 1824. One of the principal 
improvements in the city is a new communi- 
eation between the bridge of Simionoff and 
the Summer Garden, and which will be con- 
tinued to the Neva. Two bridges are the 
ehief ornaments of this new communication. 
Thus the vicinity of the old Michaelow Pa- 
Jace has become, within two years, one of 
the handsomest quarters of St. Petersburgh. 
A palace of rare magnificence, built under 
the auspices of the Count Gourieff, and wor- 
thy of the august couple who inhabit it; a 
new street, leading from the Newsky Per- 
spective to the Souvoroff Bridge; the Champ 
de Mars, rendered more regular; the chain- 
bridge over the Fontawka; and the causeway 
planted with trees, which is now the most 
elegant avenue of the Summer Garden, are 
among the other improvements. 

Vienna.—Next to London and Paris, Vi- 
enna has the greatest number of theatres; the 
principal of these is the Court Theatre, where 
tragedies, dramas, and the higher kind of co- 
medies, are performed. There is an opera- 
house besides, and several other places for 
the inferior sorts of spectacles and entertain- 
ments. 

The damage which the Diorama sustained 
by the hail-storm, is likely to prove of no 
injury—the circumstance having increased 
its notoriety so much, that it has been crowd- 
ed Since its re-opening. 








THE BEE, 
OR, FACTS, PANCJES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
IMPROMPTU, RY MAS. CAREY, 

On Mrs. Radcliffe's introduction of a Ghost, in 
her posthumous romance of Gaston de Blonde- 
ville. 

When living, Radcliffe was herself a host— 

And, now she’s dead, still awes us with her 

‘ ghost.” 

It is said that Democritus, a philosopher 
of Abdera, while dissecting a brute, was sur- 
prised in the act by Hippocrates, who ex- 
pressed himself greatly astonished, that his 


friend could be guilty of so base an action, as | 


it was considered nothing less than a con- 
tempt of the works of the Deity. 


Hippo- | 
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and solidly valuable; such as wrought or 
beaten thinner would shine through a whole 
book of any other author.’ In Pope's Essay 
on Criticism, written when he was but eigh- 
teen years of age, there is the following 
passage :-— 
‘The sterling bullion of one English line 
Drawn in French wires, would through whole 
pages sbine.’ 
It is difficult to ascertain which poet borrow- 
ed from the other, but it is evident the idea 
is the same, and itis strange that the par- 
rallel has never been noticed. 
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Works just published :—Sir John Chiverton, a 
romance, 10s 6¢d.—The French Genders taught in Six 
Tables. 1s —Scenes and Sketches of a Soldier's Life in 


| Treland, 5: —Chasse’s Little World of Knowledge, 7s — 
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erates added, that it was fortunate no other . 


person witnessed his impiety. This is said 
to be the first dissection on record. 

The Chinese Wall.—According to a state- 
ment in the Morgenblatt, the celebrated Chi- 
nese wall was erected two hundred and thir- 
teen years before the birth of Christ, against 
the Mongolese. It is seven hundred and 
fourteen German miles miles long, fourteen 


| 
! 


feet thick, and twenty-six feet high; so that, | 


with the same materials, a wall one foot in 
thickness, and twenty-three in height, might 
be carried twice round the whole world. 
Coincidence.—In Prior’s dedication of his 
poems to the Earl of Dorset, he says, speak- 
ing of his lordship’s father, ‘ Every one of 
his pieces is an ingot of gold, intrinsically 


Malcolm's Political Histury of India, two vols 6ro. 
12. 12s — Pattesou's Sermons, 108. Gd —Sismondi's 
History of the Crusades against the Albigenses, 8s.— 
Cary's Law of Juries, 12mo. 46. 6¢ —Rogers's Miscel- 
laneous and Sacred Poems, 5s —Ottley's Dictionary of 
Chemistry, 12s —Hume’s Philosophical Works, four 
vols. 2/. 12s. 6d.—Rowe in the Niueteeuth Century, 
three vols. 12. lls. Gd. 








A K. NEWMAN and Co. of London 

* have published the following interesting Novels 

and Romances since January, 1826 :— 

THE MOsS-TROOPERS, by the Author of Baunock- 
burn, 3 vols. 16s 6d. 

EUSTACE FITZ-RICHARD, a Tale of the Barons’ 
Wars.4 vols. £1 4s, 

HENRY the FOURTH of FRANCE, by Alicia Lefauu, 
4 vols. £1 Qs. 

DEEDS of the OLDEN TIME, a Romance, by Anne 
of Swansea, Svols £1 10s. 

aneeaee BARONET, by Leonora des Straella, 3 vols. 
lGs. Aid. 

BRAVO of VENICE. by M G Lewis, Feq 8th edit. 5s. 

HIGHLAND MARY, by the Author of Foundling of 
Gienuthorn, kc. 4 vols £1 2 

UNKNOWN, or Northern Gallery, by P Lathom, 2nd 
edition, 4 vols. £1 &s 

ABBOT of MONTSERRAT, a Romance, by W. C. 

Green, 3 vuls. 10s. 6d. 





THE FITZWILLIAM MUSIC. 


GRACE having been recently voted to 

SAMUEL WESLEY, by the University of Cam- 
bridge, giving liberty to transcribe and publish any 
Musical Manuscvipt contained in this invaluable Li- 
rrr he feels desirous of testifying his sense of Gra- 
titude, by presenting to the Musical World. A SPE- 
CIMEN of its splendid and scientific Compositions. 


S. WESLEY | purposes to edite, in the first in- 
stance, Seventeen Short LATIN ANTHEMS, (never 


printed.) anda HYMN on the NATIVITY ; the words | 


of all which are to be found in the Roman Missal and 
Breviary: they are chiefly for Four Voices, namely, 
Canto, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Price to Subscribers, 


Twelve Shillings; to Non-Subscribers, Fifteen Shillings. 


Names of Subscribers will be received at the Royal 
Harmonic Institution, Regent Street; and hy ‘the 
Editor, 16, Euston Street, Euston Square. 
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GUIDO'S ECCE HOWO 
V RT. WOOLNOTILS PRINT, ECCE 
a HOMO, after GUIDO, patronised by hs , ae 
the Duke of Bedford, is vow ready for delivery and 
may be had at his house, No. 5, St Agnes Villa, Bays. 


water; and at all respectable Privtsellers Ludia Prov 
7s 6d; Prints, 5s A Frovfs, 











Just published, price 7s. or including a larse M ai 
View of Sydney, 14s. on 
N ACCOUNT ofthe STATE of AGRT. 
CULTURE and GRAZING in NEW SOrTy 
WALES, comprising much useful and important Ip. 
formation. By JAMES ATKINSON, Esq. 
Printed by Joshua Cross 18. Holborn, opposite Pur. 


vival’s Inu; and may be had of all the Book and Map. 
sejjers, ; 
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NEW BOOKS, Xe. published by W COLE,- 
10, Newgate Street. 

This day is published, price 5s) boards, havdsomely 
printed in foolscap octavo, with an elegant Frouitis. 
piece, : 
TET-WORK: or, THOUGHT “in 

IDLENESS Also, 

1. TAVERN ANECDOTES, and Reminiscences of 
the Origin of Signs, Clubs, Ceffiee-Honses, Strerts, 
Wards, Companies, &e Intended as a Lounze-Book 
for Londoners and their Country Cousins. By One of 
the Old School. Humorously illustrated. 6s ~ 

2 FACETLE CANTABRIGIENSES, foolscap &vo. 
boards, witha Portrait of Professor Porsey, 5s 

3. WALTON and COTTON'S COMPLETE AN. 
GLER A beautiful Edition, with Plates; foulscap Sve. 
6s. beards, 

NEW SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
By GEO. G CAREY, Esq 

1. Astronomy, as it is known at the Present Tay, 
With Wood-Engravings and a fine Portrait of Sir Isaae 
Newton. 

2. Cheinistry as it Is, compared with what it Was: 
with Wood-Engravings and*an Engraved Portrait of 
Sir H. Davy. 8vo. 9s. hoards 

3. The Artisan; or, Mechanic's Instructor: contains 
inga popniar and comprehensive View of the most use- 
ful Sciences; richly embellished with Portraits of Sci- 
entific Men, and 600 Diagrams. Demy Svo. twa vola 
in one, 12s, Gd. boards; or iv Nine Parts, at Is. 6d. 
each. 

POPERY SUBVERSIVE OP THE CONSTI. 

TUTION. 

The attention of Englishmen is particularly called 
to the following important Works, which correctly 
point out the insidiousand destructive Tendency 
of the Catholic Religion 
1. The New Holy War: a Poetical Vision of the 

Nineteenth Century, in Defence of Truth and Protest- 

antism. By John Bunyan Redivivus  Foolscap Sve. 

with ensblematical coloured Frontispiece, 4s 6d bds. 

2. The Holy Tnquisition; being aw Historical States 
ment of the Origin, Progress, Decline, and Fall of that 
infamous Tribunal. Originally written in Latin. by 
Philip a Limborch, D D, and now remodelled and en- 
larged, by C. Mackenzie, Ly Six Parts, 3s. each, 8vo. 

3. Gulliver's Last Voyage ; describing Ballywugiand, 
or the Floating Island: with au Account of the Fam 
guffs, Fugfaes, and Antifugs there, (2m the manner of 
Dean Swift.) 2s. 6d —Also, the following 

PRESENTS FOR YOUTH, 

Written by able Authors, express!y with the design «f 

being put into the hands of Youth ; and may be relied 

on as bighly amusing and strictly moral.—<Al} are ele: 
gantly embellished. 

Half-a-( rown cach Vol., ha f-bound ava lettere i, 

1. Oriental Tales, 2 vols. with beautiful Frontiapieces 
and Vignette Title pages. 

2 Talesofthe School. With elegant Fogravings. 

3. Montague Park; or. Family Incidents; aitto. 

4. The Half-Holiday Task-Book. 

Two Shillings each Volume. Pee 

1. The Parents’ Poetical Present ; a choice Collection 
of Poems, entitely original; 2 vols. with handsome Eu: 
gravings. ; 

2 Tales for a Winter's Fire-Side ; 2 vols. Ditto. 

3 The Changeling of Fortune ; Lsol. Ditto, 

4. A Month's Vacation. Ditto, 

Lightcen-pence each. ts 

1. Diurnal Tales; or, Visions vf the Grotto. With 

Engravings. 


2. Cottage Scenes; illustrative of Rural Life. Ditto. 
3. Youth's Mirror; a Collection of Tales. Ditto. 

4. Mamma’'s Fairy Vales, in Verse. Ditto. 

& The Little Quaker. Ditto. 

6 Juvenile Memoirs. D tto. 

7. The Little Creoles. Ditto. , 

8. The Life of a Parrot, named Poll Pry. Ditto. 
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This paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d.; of 10d. if post free. Country aud Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quarterly Parte. | 





London: published by Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, whete advertisements are received, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. 
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